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ARTICLE I. 


FRANCE.AND THE ALLIED POWERS AT WATERLOO. 
By Prof. E. Ferrier, of Pennsylvania College. 


The recent struggle in Europe has political, educational, 
and religious lessons of no ordinary interest. Great causes 
have been at work, which have eaten out the spirit of one ot 
the proudest monarchies of modern times. The France of 
1871, is not the France of 1814 and 1815. Saarbriick, Metz 
and Sedan sound oddly by the side of Marengo, Austerlitz, 
Jena, and Wagram. The signal failure has not been acci- 
dental, but is the direct result of agencies which have been 
working for three generations in the heart of French society. 
No apology is needed for the somewhat detailed statement of 
that decisive conflict between France and the allied powers, 
on the plains of Belgium, in the early part of the century, 
It has not only an inherent interest, changing as it did the 
political map of Europe, but by exhibiting in marked con- 
trast the proud and powerful France of the past, almost the 
arbiter among the European states, and Paris the centre of 
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civilization and arts, with the humiliated and distracted 
France of the present, we hope to make more prominent, in 
another article, the educational and political lessons which so 
deeply concern us. 

In the month of February, 1815, delegates were assembled 
from the various European powers in a congress at Vienna. 
They had been called together to deliberate upon measures of 
international security and prosperity. The war, which had 
been carried on with such unmitigated violence for nearly a 
quarter of a century, had greatly deranged the previously 
existing social order and polity. It was hoped that the de- 
liberations of this body would end in some effectual solution 
of the new problems, and a general settlement of the Euro- 
pean states. On the 26th of that month, while this impor- 
tant body was in session, intelligence of the escape of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte from Elba reached Vienna. The news pro- 
duced the wildest commotion in the peace-congress. The fall 
of a thunderbolt in a brilliant circle assembled in the impe- 
rial ball-room, could not have excited greater consternation. 
All peace measures were at once abandoned. The ery, “to 
arms,” ran from nation to nation like an electric current, and 
was responded to with a cheerfulness, which showed a deter- 
mination to annihilate the common foe. 

The congress declared that, “Bonaparte had destroyed the 
sole legal title to which his political existence is attached— 
that he had placed himself out of the pale of civil and social 
relations.” This document, making Bonaparte the common 
foe of Europe and of man, was signed by Austria, Spain, 
France, England, Portugal, Prussia, Russia, and Sweden. 
Thus in this wide-spread movement for war, was verified 
that famous saying of Chateaubriand: “If the cocked hat 
and surtout of Napoleon were placed on a stick on the shores 
of Brest, it would cause Europe to run to arms from one end 
to the other.” Russia, at that time, had two hundred and 
eighty thousand troops in Poland, which were held in readi- 
ness to march at a moment’s warning. Alexander declared 
that he could throw into the crusade three hundred thousand 
men. Denmark and Sweden, forgetting their recent difficul- 
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ties, joined the general coalition, and even the Swiss ignored 
their ancient neutrality to take an active part in the strife. 
Thus at different points contiguous to the French frontier, 
by the end of May, it was found practicable to gather five 
hundred thousand men. The game was a tremendous one. 
Napoleon opened it. The stake was a crown, and tlic fate of 
France. By a bold and resolute advance into Belgium, he 
hoped to vanquish, in almost a single blow, the allied forces. 

The Belgian frontier was assigned to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and to a Prussian force under Marshal Blucher. Thus 
the post of honor was occupied by Great Britain and Prus- 
sia, who formed the vanguard of the mighty masses which 
Europe was pouring forth from the north and the west, to 
seal the Napoleonic dynasty. In this campaign, the like of 
which the world has seldom seen, it was well for the nations 
that the Duke of Wellington occepied so prominent a place. 
“He was the ideal of the British soldier. He possessed traits 
which distinguished him as one of the greatest captains that 
his own, or any other nation, ever produced.” He detected 
the object of every hostile movement with the glance of an 
eagle. Resolute, cool, and calculating, he carried every 
measure into execution with marvelous promptitude. The 
presence of mind with which he surveyed a battle-field, and 
gave his orders in the most critical moment, are almost unex- 
ampled. His pre-eminont abilities, his experience and his 
character, all fitted him to lead the military array, assembled 
to decide the fate of Napoleon. Marshal Blucher, the com- 
mander of the Prussian army, was the worthy compeer of 
Wellington in this memorable campaign. Possessing a high- 
spirited daring in enterprise bordering on rashness, chivalrous, 
brave, impetuous, ever vigilant, he was a fit representative, 
and worthy leader of the Prussians. 

As these five hundred thousand men gathered down on 
the frontier from the European states, moved as by a common 
impulse, France likewise, presented an appearance singularly 
warlike. The whole nation buckled on its armor. Armed 
bodies were in motion over the entire country. The arsenals, 
and all the manufactories of clothing, and articles of equip- 
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ment were in the greatest activity. Crowds of workmen 
were employed day and night in the repair of numerous for- 
tresses, and in the erection of entrenched works. The whole 
nation, without a murmur of dissent, seemed to move forth 
with almost superhuman ardor and elasticity of spirit, in- 
spired by the full confidence of a renewed career of victory, 
rejoicing in the display of those standards which so proudly 
recalled the most glorious fields France had ever won, and 
testifying by their acclamations, their enthusiastic devotion 
to the cause of Napoleon. 

The French Emperor determined to take the field in per- 
son. ‘Though so dauntlessa character, this was an undertak- 
ing daring and perilous in the extreme. But desperate situa- 
tions seemed to impart to his vigorous genius new elasticity. 
It would not be the first time that he had gone out against 
such fearful superiority of numerical strength. Only the 
year before, when almost surrounded by the victorious forces 
of Prussia, Austria and Russia, when apparently over- 
whelmed by a succession of disasters, and his army presented 
the merest wreck of its former self, he was in the very height 
of his mental energy, and in full possession of his all-subdu- 
ing will. Napoleon, then, had a right to indulge hope in the 
issue of the approaching campaign, though he had not time 
to develop his resources more largely. A more gallant army 
never took the field. On the eve of opening the scene, Na- 
poleon sent one of those appeals to his army, which were 
wont to stir the spirit of Frenchmen, more than the blast of 
a bugle: “Soldiers, this day is the anniversary of Marengo 
and Friedland, which twice decided the destiny of Europe. 
Leagued together, the thrones of Europe aim at the independ- 
ence and the most sacred rights of France. Let us, then, 
march to meet them. Are they and we no longer the same 
men? Soldiers! at Jena, against these same Prussians, now 
so arrogant, you were one to three, and at Montmirail one to 
six. Soldiers! we have forced marches to make, battles to 
fight, dangers to encounter; but with firmness, victory will 
be ours. The rights, the honor, and the happiness of the 
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country will be recovered. To every Frenchman who has a 
heart, the moment is now arrived to conquer or to die.” 
Before the decisive issue was joined at Waterloo, two bat- 
tles of a decisive character were fought, which had. much to 
do with the selection of the ground on which Wellington 
and Napoleon were to gain or lose all which they held dear. 
Wellington gained a victory over the French at Quatre Bas, 
but Blucher was beaten at Ligny. In consequence, and to 
maintain connection with Blucher, Wellington fell back, and 
chose ground on which he resolved to test the matter deci- 
dedly with Napoleon. In the retreat from Ligny, Blucher 
narrowly escaped with his life. A newspaper correspondent 
gives us the incident. As Blucher was retiring before the 
French, his horse, a fine grey charger, and a present from the 
Prince Regent of England, was mortally wounded by a shot. 
The animal, still obedient to the impulse of its gallant mas- 
ter, made a few convulsive plunges forward ; feeling that his 
steed was rapidly losing strength, Blucher cried to his aid-de- 
camp: “Nostitz, now I am lost.” At that moment the horse 
fell from exhaustion, rolling upon its right side, and half- 
burying the rider under its weight. Count Nostitz immedi- 
ately sprung from his saddle, and holding his bridle with his 
left hand, drew his sword, resolved to hazard his life in de- 
fence of his General. Scarcely had he done so, when the 
French came dashing forward. As it was twilight, and the 
French were moving with great rapidity, they failed to rec- 
ognize Blucher and his aid, though they swept so closely 
by that one of them roughly brushed against Nostitz’s horse. 
As to the selection of Waterloo, it is a remarkable fact 
that Wellington had been for years familiar with the 
topography. The great Duke of Marlborough had once se- 
lected the same ground for a battlefield, and would have 
gained a decided victory, but for the stupid obstinacy of the 
Dutch field-commissioners. The English position was a strong 
one. Wellington occupied a gently elevated ridge, just in 
front of the village of Mount St. Jean. This village is at 
the intersection of two high roads, leading to Brussels from 
Charleroi and Newville. Among the French, the battle is 
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almost uniformly spoken of as the battle of Mount St. Jean, 
but the English have preferred the name of Waterloo, a small 
town some distance from the actual field of contest. The 
two high roads from Charleroi and Newville ran directly 
across the lines of Wellington. On the east side, the ridge 
extends itself perpendicularly from the Charleroi road, until 
it reaches a point, distant about seven hundred yards, where, 
elevating itself into a mound or knoll, it overlooks a hamlet, 
and thence taking a north easterly course, expands into an 
open plateau. The Duke of Wellington placed his first line 
on this strong position. It reminds one very strikingly of 
the position occupied by the Union forces at the battle of 
Gettysburg. The troops of Wellington were arranged in 
somewhat the same general manner. With the right centre 
resting on the Newville road, the right and left wings were 
drawn back, and well protected by artillery stationed at con- 
venient points. 

The French occupied an eminence just south of the En- 
glish position. The ground on which the battle was fought 
can not at most exceed two miles from north to south, in- 
cluding the whole, from the rear of the British to the rear of 
the French position. This perhaps is something greater than 
the distance between the contending armies in the battle of 
Gettysburg. From east to west, from the extremity of the 
left to that of the right wing of the armies, is scarcely one 
mile and a half. The smallness of the space on which they 
fought, and the consequent intermixture of the two armies, 
may have occasioned in some degree the sanguinary result of 
the battle. The French position was decidedly the better ; the 
eminence they occupied was higher, and the ascent steeper, 
and better adapted both for attack and defence. 

In this narrow plain between the two armies, are two points 
about which gathers so much of interest in the battle, that 
we should have some definite notions of them. In front of 
the English lines, and on the fight, was an old Flemish Cha- 
teau, known as Hugomont. It comprised an old tower, and 
chapel, and a number of offices, partly surrounded by a farm- 
yard. It had also a garden, enclosed by a high, strong, brick 
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wall, and round the garden a wood of beach, an orchard and 
and a hedge, by which the wall was concealed. Steps were 
at once taken to strengthen this place of defence, by loop- 
holing or perforating the walls for the fire of musketry, and 
erecting scaffolding, to give the troops within an opportunity 
of firing from the top of the wall. These judicious measures 
greatly assisted that successful resistance, which was after- 
wards made against so many reiterated and desperate attacks. 

The other point of interest was the farm of La Haye 
Sainte. The buildings of this farm are so disposed as to 
form three sides of a square, the north side comprising the 
farm house itself, with a portion of the stabling, the west 
side the remainder of the stables, and the south side princi- 
pally a large barn; a brick wall, extending along the great 
road, unites the north and south buildings, and this forms 
the fourth boundary of the large quadrangular farm-yard. 
This was defended by six companies, of which Major Baring 
posted three in the orchard, two in the buildings, and one in 
the garden. 

The first intelligence which Wellington received from 
Blucher, that Napoleon would advance on Brussels, and that 
a great battle must be fought at some intermediate point, 
was on the 15th of June. The Duke was sitting after din- 
ner with a party of officers, over the dessert and wine, when 
the dispatches came. Wellington did not make much ac- 
count of the first dispatch, but regarded it as a mere affair 
of outposts. The second officer arrived from Blucher before 
twelve o’clock of the same night. The dispatches were 
delivered to the Duke of Wellington, while in the ball- 
room of the Duchess of Richmond. As he was reading 
them, he seemed to be completely absorbed by their con- 
tents; and after ke had finished, for some minutes he re- 
mained in the same attitude of deep reflection, totally 
abstracted from every surrounding object, while his counte- 
nance was expressive of fixed and intense thought. He was 
heard to say to himself: “Marshal Blucher thinks”’—“It is 
Marshal Blucher’s opinion ;” and after remaining thus a few 
moments, and having apparently formed his decision, he gave 
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his usual clear andconcise orders to one of his staff officers, and 
was again as gay and animated as ever. Byron’s celebrated 
description of that midnight scene in the Belgian capital, 
when the drums suddenly beat to arms, and the loud call of 
the trumpet sounded from every part of the city, is familiar 
to every one. 

Wellington and his troops did not reach the ground select- 
ed for battle until Saturday night, the 17th day of June. 
It rained incessantly during the whole night, while the loud 
and frequent peals of thunder fell ominously on the ear of 
the toil-worn soldiers. They had spent the night among the 
dripping corn-fields, or on the wet earth. Early on Sabbath 
morning, the 18th day of June, when Bonaparte mounted 
his horse to survey the position of Wellington, he could see 
comparatively few troops. He was disappointed. He sup- 
posed that the British General, with whom he had come to 
measure himself, was eager to avoid the strife, and had beaten 
a retreat. General Foy, who had served some time in Spain, 
and who knew by experience more of the British General 
than his master, replied: “Wellington never shows his 
troops ; but if he is yonder, I must warn your majesty, that 
the English infantry, in close fighting, is the very devil.” 
Bonaparte soon found his mistake, for when the infantry be- 
gan to work he remarked to some officers near him: “I could 
never have believed that the English had such fine troops.” 

There is a striking contrast in the manner in which the 
French and English troops took their positions. Scarcely a 
sound was heard from the English eminence. The lines took 
their places in almost profound silence. This was favored by 
a piece of woods just in rear of Wellington’s position. 
On the other hand, the thirteen distinct columns of Napoleon 
advanced to their destined stations with an unusual degree of 
warlike pomp, and high martial bearing. The movements 
were executed under the cheering and spirit-stirring sounds 
of bugles, drums and trumpets, sending forth the long-cher- 
ished national military airs of the republic and of the em- 
pire. Napoleon, even by French historians, has been blamed 
for having thus consumed some very precious time in a mere 
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ostentatious display of his forces. When the French lines 
had been formed, the Emperor, with his brilliant staff, passed 
before them. It must have been a nost animating scene. 
The troops hailed him with loud and fervent acclamations. 
“They carried on their brows a deep-rooted confidence in his 
ability. They exulted in the idea that they were now fairly 
ranged in battle-array, under their own chosen chief, against 
the army of that nation, which of all others had proved the 
most inveterate, and the most enduring in its hostility to 
France ; a nation which had not only by its wealth cemented 
and held together the great European league, which had pre- 
cipitated Bonaparte from the throne, but had also flung into 
the scale her own native strength and valor, by which the 
fleets of the empire had been destroyed, its armies driven out 
of the Peninsula, and the sceptres of Spain and Portugal 
wrested from her grasp.” They appeared as if excited by 
the assurance that the hour had arrived in which the disas- 
ters of the Nile, and Trafalgar, of Salamanca and Vittoria, 
were to be cast into the shade by the dazzling splendor of 
the triumph about to be achieved. What a scene it must 
have been. The great battle of Europe was to be fought. 
All its kings stood looking on with breathless interest, for 
their thrones were at stake. As the two great military chief- 
tains thus stood for the first time face to face, and battled 
for a continent, how their hearts must have been stirred—the 
one the far-famed conqueror of Italy, the triumphant van- 
quisher of eastern Europe, the other the victorious liberator 
of the Peninsula, the bold and successful invader of the 
south of France. 

The strength of the allied army on the field, was sixty- 
eight thousand men, and one hundred and fifty-six guns; 
that of the French army seventy-two thousand men, and two 
hundred and forty-six guns. Thus the French were superior 
in number and guns, as well as in their position. There is 
something unaccountable in the delay of Napoleon in begin- 
ning the battle. The clock in the church tower at St. Jean 
had struck eleven before the French made a single hostile 
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movement. This delay gave the English a fine opportunity 
for strengthening their position, and in all human probabili- 
ty, turned the tide of success. If Napoleon had thrown his 
whole force on the English position early on that eventful 
Sabbath day, the whole issue might have been changed. It 
reminds us of that quite unaccountable delay of Gen. Lee in 
renewing the battle of Gettysburg on the second of those 
three terrible days. God alone knows what would have been 
the result had Lee pressed on at once, and not given the 
union forces time and opportunity for throwing up intrench- 
ments on Culp’s Hill, Cemetery Hill and Round Top. It 
would seem that before the forces of Lee, fired with anticipa- 
tion of overwhelming success, and inspired with the hope of 
making an almost unobstructed entry in the heart of the 
north, our troops wonld have fled in utter demoralization. 
It is not too much to say, from a human point of view, the 
delay until four o’clock of Thursday afternoon, occasioned 
the loss to Gen. Lee of the battle of Gettysburg. It may be 
affirmed likewise of the battle of Waterloo, that the delay of 
Napoleon in beginning the battle, was one very important 
element that turned the whole tide. General Brassard, in 
some very interesting notes, says of General Drouot who act- 
ed a prominent part in the battle: “I saw him frequently. 
We often spoke of the battle of Mount St. Jean. One day 
he said to me, with the air of one who wished to relieve an 
oppressed mind, “The more I think of that battle, the more 
I consider myself as one of the causes of its being lost. You, 
General? When did the generous devotion of a noble friend- 
ship for one’s master go further than yours? I shall explain, 
Colonel. I do not mean to accuse myself of faults I have 
not committed, but I shall avow what I have done at my 
own risk and peril. He says: The Emperor was aware of 
the disposition of the enemy’s forces at the break of day ; 
his plan was decided on ; he intended to commence the battle 
at eight or nine in the morning at the latest. I observed to 
him that the ground was so broken up by the rain, that the 
movements of the artillery would be very slow, an inconven- 
ience that would be done away with by a delay of two or 
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three hours. The Emperor consented to make this fatal de- 
lay. Had he disregarded my advice, Wellington would have 
been attacked at seven, beaten at ten, and the victory would 
have been completed at noon, and Blucher, not arriving until 
five, would have fallen into the hands of a victorious army.” 
But the chief cause of delay on the part of Napoleon, was 
the uncertainty as to the positions of Grouchy and Blucher. 
Where was Blucher with his sixty thousand Prussians, who 
might come up at an untimely moment to throw themselves 
fresh in the contest? Where was Grouchy, whose help he so 
much needed, and whom he had a right to expect early in 
the morning? This uncertainty must have been a source of 
the keenest anxiety to the mind of the Emperor. 

The battle began at very nearly half past eleven o'clock. 
Far on the right, Jerome Bonaparte dashes down with twelve 
thousand men, on the Hugomont. It was one of the most 
noted charges in the history of war. The charge of General 
Picket across the beautiful plain at Gettysburg, may have 
been more imposing, and more brilliant in the eyes of a spec- 
tator, for the distance across from the lines of Lee to Round 
Top, was twice as great as that to be passed over by the 
French. But for dash and daring, and boldness of execution, 
there is scarcely anything in history to be compared with the 
opening charge at Waterloo. It seemed like the mingling of 
two turbulent streams, or the shock of electricity in the con- 
tact of two clouds. As we have said, everything at the Hu- 
gomont was in readiness. A sheet of fire ran along the 
walls of the chateau, and a fearful gap was made in the ad- 
vancing columns of those gallant Frenchmen. They melted 
like frostwork before the destructive fire, and as the smoke 
of the battle slowly arose from that scene of conflict, there 
was nothing to be seen but the melee of horses and riders, 
the tossing of banners, and the soaring of the French eagle 
amid the cloud of war; nought to be heard but the roar of 
artillery, the braying of trumpets, the blast of the bugle 
sounding the charge, and the heavy shock of the cavalry. 
This charge of the French at Hugomont was unsuccessful. 
For though they worked their way through the trees, a 
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deadly fire burst from the loop-holes and platforms along the 
garden wall, and though Prince Jerome sent repeatedly re- 
inforcements in rapid succession, the leading files were laid 
prostrate. 

While this unsuccessful contest was progressing, Marshal 
Ney was occupied in making preparation to carry into execu- 
tion Napoleon’s grand attack upon the centre. We may re- 
gard this as the second decided movement of the French. 
Their advance was to be covered and supported by ten bat- 
teries. It was an imposing force of infantry, cavalry and 
artillery. The aim of Napoleon was to pierce the enemy’s 
centre. The batteries were posted, and the infantry columns 
advanced to the inner brow of the intervening ridge. All 
was ready. Marshal Ney sent word to the Emperor, that he 
only awaited his orders to begin the attack. Napoleon im- 
mediately took a general view of the field of battle, and con- 
tinued his observations with great anxiety to the right. He 
perceived there, an indistinct mass having the appearance of 
a body of troops. He asked Soult’s opinion. They were re- 
ally troops in motion. But who were they? Was it Blucher 
or Grouchy? In this state of uncertainty and suspense, the 
Emperor sent for General Dumont to proceed with a strong 
reconnoitering party, and procure correct intelligence. If 
Marshal Grouchy, to effect an immediate junction ; if Bluch- 
er, to impede the advance, that the grand attack of Ney 
might not be embarrassed. It proved to be the advance 
guard of the Prussian General Bulow, and the intelligence 
was received, that the whole Prussian foree was not far dis- 
tant. This compelled Napoleon to employ additional vigi- 
lance and circumspection upon his right flank, yet the meas- 
ures taken were lamentably deficient in energy, vigor and 
judgment. In the defile of St. Lambert, the whole Prussian 
force might have been crushed, or at least a co-operation with 
Wellington greatly delayed. Having left the affair of the 
Prussians to Dumont, Napoleon gave orders for the grand 
assault of Marshal Ney. It was a quarter before two o’clock. 
The first advance of eighteen thousand men was imposing. 
As the heads of the columns cleared their own line of batter- 
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ies, ranged along the crest of the intervening ridge, and as 
the points on which they were directed for attack opened out 
to their view, loud and reiterated shouts arose from their 
ranks “Live the Emperor.” As they descended the exterior 
slope of their position, their shouts were drowned in the roar 
produced by the discharge of seventy-four pieces of French 
cannon over their heads. The three central columns cross 
the valley, and boldly advance up the exterior slope of the 
allied position. The Belgians began a hurried retreat, and as 
they rushed past the British column, hissings, hootings and 
execrations were indignantly heaped upon them, and these 
Belgian Dutch never stopped until they found themselves 
completely across the main ridge of the allied army. But 
this flight of the panic-stricken Dutch produced no other 
effect upon the British army, beyond that of exciting their 
derision and contempt. As the advancing columns came up 
to the crest of the allied position, the greater part of the bat- 
teries on the French ridge gradually suspended their fire. 
The partial cessation of their thunder was immediately suc- 
ceeded by loud and reiterated shouts from the column, “Long 
live the Emperor.” This brilliant charge of Ney was met by 
the English army, at various points, with a daring and forti- 
tude, which reflected a credit on British valor which has 
never been surpassed. 

It would be quite impossible to follow in detail all the 
movements of this great battle. After the failure of the 
attack on Hugomont, which lasted until nearly two o’clock, 
charge after charge was made on the British position, with 
all the dash and impetuosity of Frenchmen, until the British 
commander, wiping the sweat from his brow, exclaimed: 
“Oh! that Blucher or night would come.” The exclamation 
had no sooner escaped the lips of Wellington, than down 
came thundering twenty thousand French cavalry on one of 
the English squares. A correspondent says: “The French 
came down at a plunging trot, then breaking into a gallop, 
fell like a rock hurled from the mountain; they recoiled 
from the shock. Driven to desperation by their repeatedly 
foiled attempts, they stopped their horses, and coolly walked 
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them around that brave square, and whenever a man fell, 
dashed in. Such desperate resolution, such recklessness of 
life, began to tell at length on the conflict. The square be- 
gan to shake and quiver, when Wellington came dashing up 
with his guard. They opened, and he was in its bosom. The 
chief was in their keeping—his fate voluntarily thrown into 
their hands; those British hearts could not yield. Rank af- 
ter rank fell, but not a man stirred from his footsteps. 
Again, and again, on separate squares were these terrific 
charges made, and again, as they wavered, did Wellington 
fling himself in their fmidst. Thus the battle raged from half 
past eleven in the forenoon, until four o’clock in the after- 
noon, the English acting entirely on the defensive, and val- 
iantly meeting terrible blows which the French inflicted with 
such might and frequency. At that hour a new element en- 
ters the conflict. Away off to the right, with banners flying in 
the breeze, eager to throw all their energy in the combat, and 
wipe away the disgrace incurred at the defeat at Ligny, was 
Blucher with his sixty-thousand Prussians. Napoleon detect- 
ed them as soon as they emerged from the wood, and saw in 
an instant, if a junction should be made with Wellington, 
the day would be irretrievably lost. Before this could be 
consummated, he rode up to his old guard, who thus far had 
taken no part in the battle. He told them the fate of the 
battle and of France was now in their hands. There was a 
magic spell in his presence, and as he pointed significantly to 
the allied position, the gesture drew forth renewed shouts: 
“Long live Napoleon.” The old guard proudly took the lead 
in this grand attack—a sacred cohort, whose glory had ever 
shone conspicuously, when a great crisis summoned forth 
those energies, by which its valor and its prowess had acquir- 
ed for it imperishable renown. 

The guard, under Ney, came down in beautiful array, and 
with hearts burning with high hopes. A correspondent says: 
“They knew that their Emperor and the civilized world were 
looking on. They carried thrones and kings as they went. 
They needed nothing to fire their steady courage. No drum, 
or trumpet, or martial strain cheered them on. No bugle 
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sounded the charge. In perfect order and silence, they moved 
over the plain. Above them soared the French eagle, no 
power had ever yet wrested from their grasp, and on them 
was the eye of Bonaparte. The allied army saw with dread 
the approach of that unconquerable legion. The calm was 
but momentary, for soon an artillery fire opened, before which 
whole ranks went down. The charge seemed resistless. The 
first lines of the English melted away, and on the old guard 
pressed, until they came within a few rods of the spot where 
Wellington stood. The day seemed lost to the English. It 
looked as if impossible to throw in any thing to stop the 
progress of that victorious legion, for it swept like a torrent.” 
This was the critical point of the Battle of Waterloo. The 
French were within fifty yards of the place where the British 
commander stood, when Wellington made that talismanic 
call: “Up, guards; make ready.” It seemed to the French 
that these men had sprung from the earth, so sudden was 
their appearance. They opened on the advancing columns 
such a tremendous volley, thrown in with such coolness, de- 
liberation and precision, that the entire mass staggered under 
the effect. They recoiled from the discharge as though smit- 
ten in the face by an angel of death. A second column of 
the imperial guard came up, but breaking into the wildest 
confusion, shared the fate of the first. Snecessive, but una- 
vailing attacks were made, until near the close of the day. 
The English troops had complained of their passive endur- 
ance of the attacks, and murmured, that they could not be 
led forth from the intrenchments; but now their murmurs 
gave place to intense exultation, and shouts of triumph, for 
there on the highest point of view, stood prominently the 
Duke of Wellington, his hat raised high in air, a signal for 
the commencement of a general advance. At this moment, 
the faint rays of the setting sun shone forth, and as they 
struggled to penetrate the almost universal haze created by 
the unremitting volumes of smoke, which a close, dense at- 
mosphere appeared incapable of dissipating, they cast upon 
the varied objects on the field a lurid light, imparting to them 
a coloring so impressive, as could never be effaced from the 
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memories of those who witnessed the scene. The English 
army seemed inspired with a new life. The unfurled banners 
raised aloft, proudly displaying their shattered remnants ; 
drums, bugles, trumpets, sending forth their warlike sounds 
to commingle with the enthusiastic and tumultuous cheering 
of the troops ; squadrons pressing forward to gain the ridge, 
as this became vacated by the first line, to behold and partici- 
pate in the glorious triumph; soldiers hurrying on to join 
their ranks, and share in the inspiring excitement of the mo- 
ment; in the distance, in front, the retiring masses of the 
French ; far away on the heights, the dark columns of the 
Prussians, all together, it must have been a wonderful scene 
after the hard struggle of the day. 

It has been asserted by French historians, that Wellington 
would not have gained the battle, but for the timely co-oper- 
ation of Blucher. This is an error. The guard of Napoleon 
failed in their onset, and the grand attack of the day had ut- 
terly failed before Blucher had fired a gun. The retreat had 
begun before the memorable meeting of Wellington and 
Blucher at La Belle Alliance. This was half past nine in 
the evening. The interview was in a miserable cottage, 
pierced through and through with cannon balls, and deserted 
by all but the dead and dying. They agreed that the British 
troops, who had fought for nearly twelve hours, should relin- 
quish the pursuit to the Prussians, who had come in at the 
close of the contest, in time to decide the victory, and to 
share its glory. They parted. As Wellington crossed again 
the fatal scene, on which the silence of death had now suc- 
ceeded to the storm of battle, the moon, breaking from dark 
clouds, shed an uncertain light upon the wide field of carnage, 
covered with mangled thousands of that gallant army, whose 
heroic valor had won for him the brightest wreath of victory, 
and left to future times @n imperishable monument of their 
country’s fame. He suw himself surrounded by the bloody 
corpses of his veteran soldiers, who had followed him through 
distant lands—his associates in arms—his companions through 
many an eventful year of danger and glory; in that awful 
pause, which follows the mortal conflict of man with man, 
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emotions unknown, or stifled in the heat of battle, forced their 
way ; the feelings of the man triumphed over those of the 
general, and in the very hour of victory, Wellington wept. 
His heart sickened at the awful scene before him. On those 
slopes, and in that quiet valley, no less than fifty thousand 
were dead or dying—fifty thousand in nine hours. 

The forty thousand Prussians, comparatively fresh, began 
at once the fierce and eager pursuit of Napoleon. The Prus- 
sians had a peculiar dislike for the French, and hence engaged 
in this work with an alacrity seldom equalled. The atroci- 
ties of that night of the 18th of June, can never be told. 
The army of Napoleon, so recently strong and well disci- 
plined, had become a mob, a disorganized mass of human be- 
ings. They fled in indiscriminate confusion over those hills, 
on which they had so proudly filed on the morning of that 
eventful day. It isa remarkable fact, that intelligence of 
the overwhelming defeat was not received in Paris until Na- 
poleon himself communicated it. His costly traveling car- 
riage, provided with every convenience, was captured. It 
contained drawers, filled with various articles of value; 
some belonging to Bonaparte’s toilet; others for the table, 
mostly of solid gold. Besides this carriage, it seems that 
seven other state carriages were taken, among which was a 
magnificent state coach, in which he intended to make his 
entry into Brussels, drawn by eight cream-colored stallions ; 
all his baggage, diamonds -and treasures were taken. His 
traveling library consisted of eight hundred volumes. An- 
other correspondent says: “The captured carriages contained 
a gold and silver set, including above seventy pieces; a large 
silver chronometer ; a steel bedstead with Merino mattrasses ; 
a pair of pistols; a green velvet cap. There was also a dia- 
mond head dress, hat, sword, uniform, and an imperial man- 
tle. Several boxes of mounted and unmounted diamonds, 
large silver services, with the arms of Napoleon, and pieces, 
with his name and portrait, were taken by the soldiers of the 
battallion making the capture.” 

Thus ended a day, disastrous to the French arms, but 
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which raised England to the highest pitch of military re- * 
nown, and brightened the glory which she had gained at 
Cressy and Agincourt, on the burning sands of Egypt and 
the sheltered shores of Italy, on the mountains of Portugal, 
the plains of Spain, amidst the rocks of the Pyrenees, the 
fields of Flanders and the valleys of France. It is not for us 
to follow the waning fortune of Napoleon—his retreat and 
his capture ; save that when he reached Paris, he found the 
tide of enthusiasm had considerably ebbed, so much so that 
Lafayette felt at liberty to make that renowned utterance, in 
reply to Prince Lucien, which utterance may be regarded as 
an expression of a rapidly growing sentiment. In the As- 
sembly, Lafayette, in a tone as cold and trenchant as steel, 
remarked: “Prince, you calumniate the nation. Posterity 
will not blame France for abandoning Napoleon, but alas! 
for having obeyed him too long. Frenchmen have followed 
him to the plains of Italy, through the burning sands of 
Egypt, through the heats of Spain, across the plains of Ger- 
many and the frozen desert of Russia. Six hundred thou- 
sand Frenchmen lie on the banks of the Ebro and the Tagus. 
Can you tell how many fell on the banks of the Danube, the 
Elbe, the Niemen, and the Moskowa? Alas! had the coun- 
try been less faithful to him, two millions of her children 
might have been saved. Your brother, your family—we all 
should have been saved from the precipice down which we 
have fallen, and from which we know not whether there is 
any escape.” 

We have had a special object in presenting these details of 
one of the great decisive struggles of the world. Though 
the French were overwhelmed with defeat, they excite our 
admiration as a brave, noble, high-spirited people. We 
scarcely recognize them as the French of 1871. Every 
movement of the recent strife, was marked by a rashness, 
weakness, and even imbecility, which excites our surprise. 
The political impotence of the nation is amazing. It can be 
shown clearly, that from the first revolution of 1789, France 
has been losing capacity for self-government, until the most 
ardent friends of Republicanism have become discouraged. 
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There were loose, wild and lawless elements, beyond all ques- 
tion, in the assemblies of ’48 and °49, but the elements of 
strength and success were vastly greater than in any deliber- 
ative gathering of the late reaction: It is folly to attribute 
the late failure to any special weakness on the part of Napo- 
leon III, and affirm that the Emperor failed to excite the 
imagination of the French people, and thus they fell before 
the first approach of German arms. It was not the failure 
of the Emperor, but the failure of the nation. True, he has 
no capacity for leading armies. His administrative talent is 
radically defective. There is no magnetism in his character 
to kindle the ardor of Frenchmen. His personal bearing at 
Magenta and Solferino indicates the absence of every trait of 
the great general. His intellect is radically languid, con- 
stantly under the sedative influence of a love of pleasure, and 
entirely without the “restless and impulsive vigilance of all 
great administrative natures.” There are deeper causes for 
this great failure, which has excited the wonder and pity of 
the world. Napoleon III is only the creature of the French 
people. He is a just expression of what the whole nation 
has become by a peculiar educating process. The temper and 
history of the people made him what he is, and his whole 
policy, one of “patches and expedients,” fell under the terri- 
ble stress of an untimely war. It is one of the deepest and 
most interesting problems of modern times, in connection 
with political and social interests, to detect the real causes 
which lie beneath this marvelous exhibition of national 
weakness. 


ARTICLE I. 


STRANGE FIRE WORSHIPERS. 
By Rev. R. A. Fink, A. M., Johnstown, Pa. 


The very mention of “strange fire” suggests the names of 
Nadab and Abihu. And as these may be taken as the repre- 
sentatives of a class of persons concerning whom we design 
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to write, it will be necessary, first of all, to speak of them 
and their sin in particular. Of their birth we know nothing, 
save that it was in Egypt, and probably not less than forty 
years before the exode. The first time they are mentioned is 
in the enumeration of the descendants of Levi, Exod. 6 : 23. 
They were sons of Aaron and Elisheba, supposed to be the 
same with Elizabeth. As none of the Hebrews appear to 
have been exempted from the cruel bondage of Egypt, these 
two probably shared in that oppression which moved the 
compassion of Heaven. They had heard the voice of the. 
task-master enforcing the rigorous directions of Pharaoh ; 
they had toiled hard through the day, that they might have 
the tale of brick to deliver in the evening. Their first years 
were thus spent in hard labor and sorrow. They had wit- 
nessed ali the signs and wonders of Egypt ; had seen the river 
rolling in loathsome blood, to the Egyptians, while to them- 
selves it was pure and wholesome water; had seen the whole 
land filled with noisome insects and vile reptiles, and then 
desolated with devouring locusts and destructive hail, while 
their own land was safe. They had seen darkness on every side 
mounting, like walls, up to heaven, while Goshen enjoyed the 
light of day. With their father’s house they joined in “keep- 
ing the passover and the sprinkling of blood ;” and heard, no 
doubt, the great and bitter ery of the Egyptians on the death 
of their first born. They accompanied their brethren in 
leaving the “house of bondage,” and commencing their jour- 
ney to “the land of promise.” “By faith they passed through 
the Red Sea, as by dry land.” These were astonishing dis- 
plays of divine power, calculated to be the more striking and 
make the more useful and lasting impressions, because of the 
distinction made, in every instance, between the Egyptians 
and themselves. 

Nor can we doubt that they had been piously educated ; 
had been carefully instructed in the knowledge and worship 
of the true God. The parents of Moses and Aaron are men- 
tioned, by an inspired apostle, as distinguished for their faith. 
“Now faith is the substance of things hoped for,” because it 
is “the evidence of things not seen” by the eye of enlighten- 
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ed reason. These parents had before them some object of 
hope which would lead forward their thoughts and give 
them a pleasing and interesting employment. This object of 
hope was made known to them through some promise, some 
revelation from God, in the knowledge and belief of which 
faith consists. Promises of the most interesting nature had 
been made to Abraham, which were not yet accomplished ; 
covenant engagements had been entered into with him, 
which were not yet fulfilled. This information would be 
handed down from father to son, and become the principle 
of faith in the pious descendants of the patriarch. The pro- 
phetic blessings of Isaac, and especially the last words, the 
dying blessing of Jacob, delivered after his descent into 
Egypt, would not be forgotten. “Joseph,” also, “when he 
died,” at a more recent period, “by faith made mention of 
the departing of the children of Israel; and gave command- 
ment concerning his bones.” These bones were carefully and 
piously preserved, and carried to Canaan; they would be the 
memorial of the prophetic communication made by Joseph, 
when bidding adieu to his brethren and to the world. 
Through these patriarchs, then, we clearly and distinctly 
trace a revelation from God of such an important nature as 
would become the principle of faith and piety. But few, 
indeed, of the Hebrews, at this time, seem to have been pious; 
of that few, however, were these parents. In the same man- 
ner, through their patriarchs, they were taught the worship 
of God. Their object in leaving Egypt was, that they might 
serve the Lord, might do sacrafice to their God, and to the 
God of their fathers. That Aaron himself, therefore, was 
piously educated, there can be no doubt; and that he was, 
though not blameless, yet a pious man, is equally evident. 
He would not fail, therefore, to instruct his sons in the 
knowledge of that revelation which came from God. He 
would make them acquainted with that covenant with Abra- 
ham, according to which this branch of his posterity was 
adopted as the peculiar people of God. He would labor to 
inspire them with the hope of that departure, mentioned by 
Joseph, of reaching that land promised to Abraham, and 
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there engaging in religious worship, which for ages was to be 
the privilege and happiness of their nation. With the view 
of exciting their pious sentiments, the judgments of Egypt 
would be pointed out as indications of their approaching de- 
parture, and as terrible exhibitions of the divine displeasure 
against sin, and, therefore, as strong inducements to rever- 
ence and obey that Almighty Being whose power they beheld. 
With the same pious intention he might lead them to the 
coffin containing the body of Joseph, and with this sacred 
deposit before their eyes, endeavor to strengthen their faith 
by explaining to them the promise and covenant of God, the 
history of their ancestors, and the oath that had been taken 
that these bones should finally rest in Canaan. Such were 
the sorrows and oppressions these sons of Aaron had experi- 
enced ; such were the terrible and striking exhibition of di- 
vine power they had witnessed ; and such, in all probability, 
was the education they had received. 

The Hebrews, now liberated from bondage, are to take their 
rank among the nations of the earth, and to become an organiz- 
ed community of both a civil and religious character. It was 
their peculiarity and their privilege, to have God himself for 
their law-giver and their king. Immediately from Him they 
received that code of laws by which they were to be governed ; 
and which, if the circumstances and character of this people 
are considered, has never been equalled by the wisdom of 
man. Just emancipated from slavery, they were generally a 
rude, uncultivated mass; of course, nothing but a system of 
laws very plain, easy to be understood, and in great detail, 
would suit them. Such were the precepts by which they 
were to be governed as members of the civil community. 
With these were incorporated those precepts whieh prescribed 
their mode of worship, and were to govern them as members 
of a religious community. These were more singular, though 
if the purposed to be answered by them be duly considered, 
not less wise than the former. The Jews were to be a pecu- 
liar people ; and their ecclesiastical polity was wisely adapted 
to perpetuate this peculiarity. The tendency of their an 
nual festivals, their daily and occasional sacrifices, their nu- 
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merous rites and ceremonies, prescribed for a great variety of 
circumstances and conditions in life, was such as to preserve 
them from imitating the manners, and especially the idolatry 
of other nations. Nor less caleulated were these rites to pre- 
vent other nations from uniting with them, unless from pious 
motives, and with the view of worshiping Jehovah. For 
the purpose of witnessing the terrible majesty, and hearing 
the voice of their Lawgiver, they are led to Mount Sinai, 
where God himself descends and communes with Moses for 
forty days. There was delivered the Decalogue or Ten Com- 
mandments, those great principles of moral duty, which are 
permanent in their character, and binding on every age and 
nation of men. There was shown to Moses the pattern of a 
building which he was to construct, called the Tabernacle, to 
be consecrated to the worship of God. Nothing respecting 
this singular edifice, is left to the wisdom and invention of 
man. The materials for every part, its dimensions, its sock- 
ets and its pins, its boards and its bars, its curtains and its 
coverings, were all minutely prescribed by Him for whose 
honor it was to be built. Around it was a court about one 
hundred and eighty feet by ninety in extent, inclosed by pil- 
lars and curtains about nine feet in height. Within this en- 
closure stood the Tabernacle itself, constructed of forty-eight 
boards, overlaid on the inside and on the out with pure gold. 
These boards stood upright, and at the bottom were placed 
in ninety-six sockets of silver, fastened to the ground with 
pins of brass. Each socket was worth, in our currency, more 
than one thousand dollars; and the whole of them together, 
more than one hundred thousand. The building itself was 
about fifty-four feet in length, eighteen in breadth, and 
eighteen in height. To the eye it would have the appearance 
of a tolerably large house. Over the whole were two cover- 
ings of costly materials and splendid workmanship; and 
over the top, forming the roof, to secure it from the rain, 
were two other coverings of skins. This building, including 
all its materials and its workmanship, is supposed to have 
been worth not less than one million of dollars. It was cer- 
tainly the most extraordinary building ever constructed by 
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the hands of men. The Temple excelled it in wealth, in mag- 
nitude, and in splendor; but the materials for this grand edi- 
fice had been collecting for near half a century. It was built 
by the most powerful monarch of the east, and by the wisest 
of the human race, aided by a people who had been improv- 
ing in the arts of organized society for centuries. Besides, 
the temple was permanent, to remain on the same spot till 
destroyed by the ravages of time, or demolished by the hands 
of violence. The Tabernacle was built in the wilderness, by 
a people emerging but yesterday from a state of slavery, un- 
taught, it would seem, in every art but those of making brick, 
and watching their flocks. This was a moveable structure. 
Firm and compact as it was when standing, it was taken to 
pieces, and with all its furniture and the enclosure of its 
court, was carried from place to place, and erected again as 
occasion required. In the mount Moses also received in- 
struction respecting those who were to conduct the public 
worship. The whole tribe of Levi were to beset apart to the 
service of the Tabernacle. But more especially respecting the 
priesthood are directions given with great minuteness; noth- 
ing is left to his own choice or discretion. The men first to 
be invested with this high and sacred office are mentioned by 
name: Aaron and his sons, Nadab and Abihu, Eleazer and 
Ithamur, are elected for this purpose. Moses is to furnish to 
his brethren an example of implicit obedience to the will of 
their Sovereign. 

The workmanship of the Tabernacle and its furniture is 
now completed; and all that is wanting to commence the 
worship of God in the manner prescribed, is the consecration 
of the priests to their office. Moses, therefore, proceeds to 
the performance of this important service. As it is in be- 
half of the people, as well as themselves, the priests are to 
minister, the whole congregation are assembled at the door 
of the Tabernacle, that they may witness the manner in which 
their priests are set apart to their solemn functions. In pres- 
ence of the whole multitude thus convened, “Moses brought 
Aaron and his sons and washed them with water,” which ap- 
pears to have been the first ceremony in the consecration.. 
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Aaron is then clothed with the vestments peculiar to the of- 
fice of high-priest, and the anointing oil, of a peculiar compo- 
sition, is poured on his head. With the same oil, and at the 
same time, the Tabernacle with all its furniture is anointed, 
and thus sanctified for use. Then the sons of Aaron are 
clothed with the garments peculiar to the office of the ordi- 
nary priesthood. These do not appear to have been anointed 
with oil,as Aaron was. Then a bullock is brought, on the 
head of which Aaron and his sons lay their hands “for the 
sin offering.” With the blood of this victim the altar is 
“sanctified to make reconciliation upon it.” Part of this 
bullock is burnt on the altar, and part without the camp. 
Then Moses brings the “ram for a burnt offering,” on the 
head of which also they lay their hands. The blood of this 
ram is sprinkled on the altar, and it is burnt, “an offering 
made by fire unto the Lord.” Another ram, called “the ram 
of consecration,” is slain, the blood of which is applied to the 
right ear, to the thumb on the right hand, and to the great toe 
on the right foot of Aaron and hissons. Part of the flesh of this 
ram is eaten by Aaron and his sons, and another, it is said, 
“was Moses part.” Then Moses “took of the anointing oil, 
and the blood which was upon the altar,” and sprinkled it on 
the garments of Aaron and his sons, “and sanctified Aaron 
and his garments, and his sons and his sons’ garments.” For 
seven days they were to abide at the door of the Tabernacle, 
and on each day the same sacrifices were to be offered as on 
the first ; these things they were to observe at the peril of 
their lives. 

Such were the solemn rites by which the first of the Jewish 
priesthood were consecrated to the functions of their holy of- 
fice. Aaron as high priest, was distinguished from his sons 
by some vestments peculiar to his office, and by the anointing 
oil poured on his head; in other respects the rites of conse- 
cration were alike. The whole scene was calculated to make 
deep, lasting and useful impressions on their own minds, and 
on the minds of the people. The washing with water point- 
ed out the necessity of purity of heart in those who served 
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at the altar. The sacred vestments in which they were 
clothed, “for glory and for beauty,” would distinguish them 
as the ministers of God, show them the excellency of the ser- 
vice in which they were engaged, and remind them of those 
robes of salvation in which they ought to be adorned. The 
oil with which the high-priest was anointed and their gar- 
ments were sprinkled, would teach them unreserved devoted- 
ness to their work, and also the necessity of the “unction 
from the Holy One;” the influences of the Spirit to assist 
them in their work. Laying their hands on the head of 
those animals offered in sacrifice, implied their confession of 
sin, on account of which they deserved that death which 
these victims suffered ; while the blood which was shed, and 
the death which they witnessed would typify that promised 
Messiah who was one day to bleed and suffer death to make 
reconciliation for his people. That their minds might be the 
more deeply impressed with the importance of their work, 
and that they might not rashly, without deliberate and serious 
reflection, enter on it, seven days are spent, during which 
they could neither enter the Tabernacle nor depart from its 
door. 

Such was the manner in which Nadab and Abihu were sep- 
arated to the most important office ever filled by man. In 
these ceremonies were implied purity of heart, entire devo- 
tedness to God, confession and sorrow for sin, with a joyous 
hope of pardon through the death of the Saviour, of whom 
they themselves, and the sacrifices which they offered, were 
instructive types. Heretofore the worship of God had been 
conducted, and, as occasion required, the sacrifices offered, by 
the patriarchs of each family, and by other individuals dis- 
tinguished for their piety and zeal; but henceforth these du- 
ties could be performed only by the priests, regularly induct- 
ed into office. Others, though distinguished for their piety, 
though elvated to the dignities of royalty, could not, with 
this intention, approach the altar, but at the peril of life. 
Aaron and his sons, till the end of the Jewish economy, were 
exclusively appointed to this service. ‘ Holiness to the Lord,” 
borne on the forehead of the high-priest, was the motto and 
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the designation of the whole order. They were to be the in- 
tercessors, the mediators between God and the whole nation. 
Everything in the manner of this consecration, in the daily 
service claiming their attention, was powerfully calculated to 
impress the mind with the most sublime sentiments of devo- 
tion towards God, and to expand the heart with the purest 
benevolence towards their brethren. 

The purification of the Tabernacle and all its furniture is 
now completed ; “the glory of the Lord,” the visible token 
of the divine presence, is ready to descend upon it. The 
altar is ready to receive and to sanctify the gifts and the of- 
ferings laid uponit. The most holy place is ready to receive 
the high-priest, with his burning incense, into the immediate 
presence of God. The consecration of the priests is also 
completed, and they are ready to enter on their holy and sol- 
emn functions. At length the light of the eighth day dawns 
on the camp of Israel, and Moses calls upon Aaron and his 
sons to commence their sacerdotal ministrations. The ani- 
mals for sacrifice, and all other offerings, agreeable to partic- 
ular directions, are prepared and brought together. The 
multitude are assembled,—“all the congregation drew near, 
and stood before the Lord”—all things are now ready for the 
service to commence; the appointed hour has come. Aaron, 
clothed in his pontifical garments, attended by his sons, ap- 
proaches the altar, and now the first victim bleeds by the 
hand of the regular priesthood. This is a sin-offering for 
Aaron himself, and for the whole order, of which he is the 
representative and the chief. The next is a sin-offering for 
the people. Thus Aaron was to “make an atonement for 
himself and for the people.” They are sinners themselves, 
they minister for a sinful nation; in the very first services, 
therefore, in which they engage, in the first blood they shed, 
they acknowledge their guilt, on account of which they con- 
fess themselves to be worthy of death. The sacrifices are 
laid in order on the altar, ready for the fire to be kindled, 
and the whole service in its progress becomes more deeply 
interesting. “And Aaron lifted up his hand towards the 
people and blessed them.” When this blessing was pro- 
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nounced, Aaron and his sons were standing at the altar, not 
yet having entered the Tabernacle itself. Now “Moses and 
Aaron went into the Tabernacle,” and after performing the 
appointed service there, “came out and blessed the people” 
again; “and the glory of the Lord appeared unto all the peo- 
ple.” At the same moment, “there came a fire out from the 
presence of the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the burnt- 
offering and the fat ; which, when the people saw, they shout- 
ed and fell on their faces.” 

This is certainly a day to be had in devout and perpetual 
remembrance, distinguished, on several accounts, from all 
others in the annals of Israel. Here is the first edifice ever 
built exclusively for the worship of Jehovah, entered for the 
first time by the high-priest. Here is an order of men oftici- 
ating for the first time in the duties of that office to which 
they have been solemnly consecrated ; shedding blood, inflict- 
ing death, and offering their sacrifices to God for the first 
time. Here is a whole nation, probably not less than two 
millions, organized into a visible church, assembled around 
their sanctuary, uniting for the first time in public and sol- 
emn acts of religious worship, and therein confessing their 
sins and professing themselves to be the people of God, re- 
ceiving the first benediction of heaven from the lips of their 
high-priest, constituted mediator between them and their 
God. Here is God himself acknowledging the relation, and 
proclaiming himself to be their God by descending among 
them in visible glory ; the first time this symbol of the divine 
majesty was ever seen by the eyes of men. His approbation 
and acceptance of their offerings, is declared by fire coming 
out from His presence and consuming the sacrifices laid on 
the altar. Mingled sentiments of joy and sacred awe, per- 
vade the whole assembly ; the one expressed by their loud ac- 
clamations, the other by falling prostrate on their faces. 
When we see the priests in their holy vestments, the fire 
blazing on the altar, the Tabernacle covered and filled with 
the Shekinah, and two millions of worshipers prostrate on 
the ground, we cannot ayoid some degree of the same feel- 


ings. 
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Hitherto, Nadab and Abihu have appeared chiefly in con- 
nection with their father and their brethren; but now they 
stand out to view in most prominent relief. “And Nadab 
and Abihu, the sons of Aaron, took either of them his cen- 
ser, and put fire therein, and put incense thereon, and offered 
strange fire before the Lord, which he commanded them not. 
And there went out fire from the Lord and devoured them, and 
they died before the Lord.” Such was the rash and presumptu- 
ous offence, and such the tragical death of these two young 
men. 

Their crime seems to have been of a complicated nature. 
The duties of the priests were prescribed with so much ex- 
actness, and also the day and the hour when they were to be 
performed, that the slightest departure from these prescrip- 
tions, was considered and treated as rebellion against God. 
The burning of incense in the holy place was, indeed, the du- 
ty of the priest ; but these were not the circumstances, nor 
was this the hour for the discharge of this duty ; their doing 
it, therefore, at this time, manifested their disregard of the 
authority of God. Even at the proper time, this was the 
duty of but one of the priests; both of them attempting it, 
at the same time, is a further proof of their criminal disre- 
gard. Besides, we find Moses, though not of the priesthood, 
superintending the operations of this day. Thus in the 
morning he called Aaron and his sons, and directed the order, 
the time, and the place for each duty; thus also he went 
with Aaron into the Tabernacle when the time for the ser- 
vice arrived. They ought, therefore, to have waited till they 
were directed by Moses. But, impatient to enter on what 
they, no doubt, considered their most honorable function, 
they presumptuously approached the door of the Tabernacle 
with the view of entering it; and thus furnished additional 
evidence of irreverence. They lighted their censers with 
fire, not from the altar of burnt-offering, from which alone it 
ought to be taken, but from some other place, which the Lord 
commanded not, and of course did not permit. In this they 
gave further proof of an impious and rebellious spirit ; for 
this is called “strange fire.” Some think that in addition to 
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all this, they were heated with wine. The reason assigned 
for this opinion is, the prohibition delivered to Aaron, imme- 
diately after the death of these two young men: “Do not 
drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, 
when ye go into the Tabernacle of the congregation ; lest ye 
die ; it shall be a statute forever, throughout your genera- 
tions.” If this was the case, if they were heated with wine, 
instead of furnishing an excuse, it was rather an aggravation 
of their other guilt, while this itself was a crime for which 
there could be no excuse. 

When we consider the education they had received, the won- 
ders they beheld in Egypt, and at the Red Sea, the terrible 
exhibitions of Sinai, the solemn and impressive rites through 
which they had just passed, the professions they had made in 
these rites, the nature of that service to which they were con- 
secrated, and that even at this very moment the visible glory 
of Jehovah was shining in their faces, the guilt of their rebel- 
lion will appear to be peculiarly aggravated. They did not 
sanctify the Lord in coming nigh unto Him, nor glorify Him 
before all the people, with that spirit of reverence and implicit 
obedience which their holy office required. Had they escaped 
with impunity, the precedent might have had a most unhap- 
py effect on themselves, and on the whole order, emboldening 
them also to disregard the authority of God, in hopes of the 
same impunity. The Lord was therefore pleased to cut them 
off by a terrible stroke, in the very midst of their rebellion, 
and thus set them forth as an example and a warning to their 
successors in all subsequent ages. 

The trial of Aaron was great indeed. These were his sons, 
whom he had endeavored to train up in the ways of piety, of 
whose usefulness he had doubtless entertained the fondest 
hopes. These hopes are just beginning to be realized ; these 
sons have just been consecrated priests of their whole nation, 
and have entered on their holy ministrations. One of them, 
Nadab, is to be his successor, is to be clothed with the vest- 
ments now worn by himself, is to enter the most holy place, 
and appear in the immediate presence of God. But while 
his heart is expanding with this pure delight, he sees these 
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sons smitten with a terrible death from the hand of God. 
Yet he is not permitted the mournful pleasure of shedding a 
tear, or giving any external signs of sorrow. Others carry 
them out to their burial; neither he nor his other two sons 
are permitted to leave the door of the Tabernacle “lest they 
die ; for the anointing oil of the Lord is upon them.” The 
father and the man must be merged in the high-priest of 
God. Severe as the trial was, however, “Aaron held his 
peace, and did according to the word of Moses.” 

From a comparison between the Levitical priest and the 
Christian minister, it will appear that, in some things, they 
resemble each other; while, in others, they widely differ. 
They are both set apart to the functions of their office by cer- 
tain rites and ceremonies. We have seen the numerous rites 
employed in consecrating the priest ; until these are perform- 
ed, he was not permitted to engage in the ministrations of 
the sanctuary. The Christian minister is also set apart, or as 
it is more generally termed, ordained to his office by solemn 
and impressive rites. This is done “by the laying on of 
hands” and “by prayer.” We learn this from the example of 
Timothy’s ordination, and also from the directions given to 
him; “Lay hands suddenly on no man.” Under the gospel, 
in all ordinary cases, no man is authorized to perform the 
duties peculiar to the ministry until he is thus set apart by 
prayer and the laying on of the hands of two or more of 
those who are already invested with ministerial authority. 

Again ; they resemble each other in this ; that both are exclu- 
sively devoted to the duties of their office. The Jewish priest 
held no possession among his brethren; and was prohibited, 
in the most peremptory manner, from engaging in any secu- 
lar pursuit. At the altar alone he was to serve, and on the 
altar alone he was to depend for his maintenance, and that of 
his family. No fear of want, no pretence of providing for his 
family, would be sustained as an excuse for departing from 
these positive injunctions. In like manner the Christian 
minister is devoted exclusively to the great interests of reli- 
gion, to the promotion of the Redeemer’s kingdom. He is 
“separated unto the gospel ;” he is to give himself wholly to 
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these things. His mind is not to be embarrassed, his atten- 
tion divided by worldly cares and pursuits. Exercising 
proper economy and self-denial, he is to depend on his minis- 
try, on the provisions of the church, on the providence of 
God for his maintenance, and that of his family. 

Once more ; they are alike in this, that both are to be gov- 
erned, in their ministrations, by the will of God. The du- 
ties, the time and manner of their performance, were pre- 
scribed in detail to the priest. If he neglected that which 
was enjoined; if he did that which was not commanded, it 
was rebellion, and subjected him to reprehension and punish- 
ment. THe was to give “thus saith the Lord,” as his author- 
ity for all that he did. This, as we have seen, was the crime 
of Nadab and Abihu, that they did not observe the authority 
of God in the discharge of their duty. The Christian minis- 
ter, being the servant of God, is not less bound to obey the 
will of his Master. In his efforts to enlighten and reform 
the world, he is to “preach the word,” as the means of pro- 
ducing this important change. If he reasons as he ought to 
do, it will be “out of the Scriptures.” In giving each one 
his portion, it is “the word of truth he is rightly to divide.” 
What Timothy had received as the gospel, “the same he was 
to commit to faithful men, who might be able to teach oth- 
ers also.” If the preacher should undertake to supply sup- 
posed deficiencies in the gospel with his own fancies, with his 
own errors, it would be “strange fire ;’ he would expose himself 
to the anathema of the Head of the Church, whose “pure 
word of life” he corrupts. 

On the other hand, there are some things in which they wide- 
ly differ. The priesthood under the law, was confined to one 
single family ; Aaron and his sons. No other man, however 
distinguished for his piety, his talents, or his learning, could 
serve at the altar. When the Church was first organized, 
and after the death of Nadab and Abihu, there were but 
three for the whole nation ; yet no others were clothed with 
sacerdotal authority, to supply this deficiency. All the males, 
however, of this family, except those disqualified by certain 
blemishes, were devoted to the sacred office ; and, in process 
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of time, the priests, with the assistance of the Scribes, were 
amply sufficient for all the services required of them. No 
such restrictions regulate the gospel ministry. Jesus Christ, 
in selecting the first preachers of the kingdom, did not search 
the register of Aaron’s family to ascertain their genealogy. 
Nor did the apostles, in “ordaining elders in every city,” ob- 
serve the old rule. They laid their hands on men of sound 
mind who “desired the good work,” who were “apt to teach,” 
whose ministry would “edify the body of Christ,” and “per- 
fect the saints*” The door to the gospel ministry is open to 
every man, having “a good report of them that are without,” 
and possessing the requisite qualifications, both natural and 
spiritual ; none such ought to be excluded from “this work 
and labor of love.” Every pious mother, when clasping her 
infant son to her bosom, may cherish the hope that, if the 
Lord shall qualify him by his grace, this son may be “an 
ambassador for Christ,” to proclaim salvation to a guilty 
and perishing world; and like Hannah of old, and many 
a godly mother, may devote her son to the service of God 
in the ministry. Nothing forbids her indulging this hope, 
and training him up for this purpose. Every prayer she 
breathes, and every lesson she teaches, may be inspired and 
characterized by this desire. 

Again: the Levitical priest could not perform the service 
of the sanctuary unless he was clad in the garments pre- 
scribed for his order. The material of which these vestments 
were composed, their color, the fashion in which they were 
made, were all pointed out with great exactness. In him it 
would have been criminal to minister in the ordinary dress 
of the Jews. No such precepts require the observance of the 
Christian minister. Jesus Christ “the Apostle and High 
Priest of our profession,” wore, there is reason to believe, the 
same kind of clothing which was common among that rank 
of society in which he chose to appear. In reading the his- 
tory of the apostles, there is nothing said, except incidental- 
ly, as Paul mentions his cloak, which will suggest a single 
idea respecting their dress. The preacher of the gospel is not 
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required to minister in either a white or a black color, made 
in the fashion of a surplice, a gown, or a coat. These mat- 
ters may give rise to dissension, and even persecution amongst 
men; but the “Lord has not commanded them.” If any- 
thing can be considered as a rule on this subject, it is proba- 
bly this: that his dress should be such in its materials, its 
colors, and its fashion, as would be least caleulated to divide 
the attention or attract the notice of those to whom he min- 
isters. He should manifest his zeal and prove his relation to 
Jesus Christ and the Church, not by his dress, but by his 
spirit and by his example. The place, therefore, of a desire 
to gain distinction and notice by singularity of dress, ought 
to be supplied with some other desire, more in accordance 
with the “ministry of reconciliation.” The man should dis- 
appear in the zeal and humility of the minister. Let no 
“strange fire” come near to the altar of Jehovah. 

The difference between the priest and the minister, appears 
in nothing more than it does in the number and complicated 
nature of the ceremonies requiring the close attention of the 
one, compared with the few, simple, and spiritual rites, in 
which the other is to be engaged. We have seen the number 
of sacrifices and offerings, the holy garments, and the num- 
ber of days employed in consecrating the priest to his office. 
The minister of the gospel, after giving the requisite proof of 
his qualifications, is ordained to the service of the Church in 
a few minutes, by the imposition of hands, and by prayer. 
The first was as vigorously bound to the strict observance of 
years, and months, and weeks, and days, and hours, in the 
performance of his duty, as he was to that duty itself. The 
minister learns from the example of the apostles and first 
Christians that one day in each week requires his observance ; 
that is “the Lord’s day,” or as it is frequently called the 
Christian Sabbath. This day he religiously and cheerfully 
sanctifies to God and to His service. He does not find in the 
New Testament, either from precept or example, the least 
shadow of authority for the observance of any other day but 
this alone. The Head of the Church may say of the stated 
observance of any other day, though distinguished by his 
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birth or his crucifixion, as was said of the offering of Nadab 
and Abihu, it is a service which “he commanded them not.” 
And even on the Lord’s day no particular hour is mentioned 
for public worship; such hours as are most convenient to 
minister and his people may be selected for this purpose. The 
priest was engaged in numerous external rites, many of them 
very complicated, and therefore difficult in their observance. 
By these different rites the different dispositions, intentions 
and desires of the heart were expressed. On some occasions 
the very words he was to use were distinctly prescribed, and 
even the direction in which he should turn his face, was not 
left to his own choice. Part of the sacrifices was to be dis- 
posed of in one way, and part in another. Some of the offer- 
ings presented were compounded of different ingredients, all 
added according to an exact proportion, which must be seru- 
pulously observed. The Christian minister is free from these 
burdensome rites. In the service of the Church, he has to 
consecrate by prayer the simple elements of bread and wine, 
and then distribute these emblems of the Saviour’s body and 
blood to the communicants. Christian baptism is adminis- 
tered by the application of water, in the name of the Holy 
Trinity. Singing, prayer, reading and expounding the Scrip- 
tures are the public duties in which he engages. The rite of 
confirmation he administers in the simplest manner, by the 
imposition of hands and by prayer. Nor is there in the New 
Testament any authority fora prescribed form of words for any 
occasion, nor even for any certain order in which these differ- 
ent parts of public service are to succeed each other. We 
find the apostles and their companions sometimes engaged in 
prayer, sometimes in singing and prayer without preaching, 
and sometimes in preaching without either singing or prayer. 
Though custom has given a certain order to these parts of 
service, yet they might not be the less instructive and edify- 
ing without the strict observance of this order. 

Nothing in the preceding reflections impeaches the wisdom 
or the goodness of the Levitical economy, under which the 
priest officiated ; it was admirably adapted to the state and 
character of the people for whose benefit it was chiefly in- 
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tended ; and to answer great and important purposes in the 
world. The unquenchable fire on their altar, and their other 
peculiarities, were wisely calculated to teach others having 
intercourse with them, the knowledge and worship of Jeho- 
vah, the true God, and thus to bear a perpetual and decisive 
testimony against the polytheism and idolatry of the sur- 
rounding nations. It was calculated and intended to prepare 
the Jews and the world for the coming of Christ and His 
kingdom, by exciting ardent desires and hopes for this great 
event. These shadows pointed forward to the substance which 
was tocome. The sacrifices and offerings of the altar were 
typical, of course, prophetic, and, therefore, clearly taught 
the coming of the antitype, the great Messiah, in whose vi- 
carious sufferings and death for the sins of his people these 
types would all be fulfilled and abolished ; and thus a dispen- 
sation more simple and more spiritual would be introduced. 
The rites under the Christian system are not, strictly speak- 
ing, typical, but commemorative and significant. The bread 
and the wine in the Lord’s Supper, are hallowed memorials 
of the sufferings and death of the Saviour. The baptismal 
water is the outward sign of inward and ‘spiritual grace. 
The few simple and spiritual rites of the present economy, 
compared with the “burden,” the “yoke of bondage” of the 
former, is liberty ; “liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free.” 

Aaron and his sons, and indeed all his male posterity, ex- 
cept those marked with blemishes, were “called of God” to 
the office of the priesthood. The first who were invested 
with this office, were mentioned to Moses individually by 
name; they were, therefore, subjected to no examination re- 
specting their qualifications. And yet, though called of God, 
it is certain that Nadab and Abihu were not men of piety; 
the manner of their death decides this question. It is equally 
certain that many of the priests, in subsequent times, were 
wicked and profligate men. The sons of Eli “made them- 
selves vile,” not only in the sight of God, but also of men. 
Every man who was a descendant of Aaron, and without 
blemish, was called to the sacerdotal functions. It is not for 
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us to sit in judgment on the wisdom or the propriety of this 
regulation ; it is sufficient for us to know that such was the 
will of God. We are sure that no such regulation belongs to 
the Christian system. No man can claim the ministry as his 
right, his inheritance, because his father, and his ancestors 
for generations past, have served the Church and their God 
in the holy office. No man can allege, as his call to the min- 
istry, an audible voice from heaven designating him by name 
to this important work. The man who can furnish no other 
and no better evidence of his call to the ministry than visions 
and voices which he pretends to have seen and heard, exhib- 
its intellectual and moral blemishes which ought as certainly 
to exclude him from the ministry, as the natural blemishes, 
found on the sons of Aaron, did from the priesthood. He is 
to submit his call to the careful examination of those by 
whom he is to be ordained ; but as they can judge of nothing 
but external evidence; as they do not posses the faculty of 
searching the heart, he may deceive them by statements 
which have no truth, and by professions which have no real- 
ity. He is not, and cannot really be called to the ministry 
without genuine, scriptural piety ; let his other qualifications 
be what they may, this is indispensable. Others may judge 
of his talents and learning, but the decision respecting his 
piety rests chiefly between himself and his God, who “searches 
the heart.” By imposing upon others he may gain admit- 
tance to the ministry without piety ; he may be the able and 
the learned advocate of Christianity; he may preach the 
truth to the edification of others; yet he himself will be “a 
castaway.” 

He who enters the ministry without piety, must be moved, 
not by the Holy Spirit, whose aid he rejects, whose influences 
he resists, but by some selfish motives; and all such motives 
are criminal. Pride is one of these motives. He may be con- 
scious of intellectual powers above mediocrity, his mind may 
be richly stored from the treasures of literature, and he may 
desire the sacred office as a suitable theatre for the display of 
those excellencies. He may consider them calculated to ex- 
cite, not only approbation, but the highest degree of admira- 
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tion ; and he will, therefore, consider himself entitled to this 
admiration as the just reward of his merit. This paramount 
desire will regulate, as far as possible, the choice of his audi- 
ence, the selection of his subject, the ornaments of his style, 
the tone of his voice, and everything relating to his delivery; 
all will be adapted to gain the definite object he has in view. 
Most probably he will be successful, for men generally are 
more easily pleased, than led to obey the gospel ; are a thou- 
sand times more ready to give their admiration to exhibi- 
tions of talent, of learning, and of eloquence, than to give 
their hearts to God. Such a mind, having the facts, the doc- 
trines, the precepts, the examples, the rewards and punish- 
ments of Christianity as its materials, will not fail of success ; 
verily he shall have his reward. The fixed attention, the 
countenance of pleasure, the eye moistened with tears of 
sympathy, will feed and nourish his pride, and prompt him 
to renewed efforts of this kind; for pride is as insatiable as 
the grave, continually crying, “give, give,” and never saith “it 
is enough.” Those who furnish this food may be rapidly 
sinking to perdition, or ripening for heaven; this is not a 
concern of his; all he covets is their admiration. This is 
strange fire in a servant of the meek and lowly Saviour; yet 
it is the fire with which many a one enters the house of 
God. 

Another considers the office of the ministry as, in some de- 
gree, honorable; and vanity, a paltry kind of pride, peculiar 
to weak minds, prompts him to desire it on this account. 
The respect which may be paid, from the best of motives, to 
the office which he fills, he will receive as offered to himself. 
An humble and pious man would consider this respect as 
given for the sake of the office which he fills, and of the Mas- 
ter whom he serves. The vain man, however, is unwilling 
or unable to perceive this distinction, and therefore receives 
it as the tribute paid to his own consequence. This is an- 
other specimen of “strange fire.” 

There is yet another who desires the office on account of 
the worldly maintainance which he expects to receive with 
it. This desire will, of course gradute his eftorts; he will 
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perform just as much, or more properly, just as little minis- 
terial service as will secure this support. Beyond this point 
he has no motives, stirring his spirit within him, to make a 
single effort. He acts on the principle of quid pro quo, of 
value received in dollars and cents, for all that he does. The 
principle which led the Saviour to die for sinners, which led 
Paul to spend and be spent in the cause of his master, has no 
place in his heart. Although the office be, in fact, a work ; 
a work, too, the fatigues, anxieties and labors of which have 
brought many a valuable life to a premature end, yet he is 
determined to make it a life of ease. He will not be righteous 
overmuch ; for why should he destroy himself. Whatever the 
other charges may be which are alleged against the people of 
the United States, certainly it is not one of them that they 
hold out many inducements of this kind to enter the minis- 
try. Yet weak as these inducements generally are, to a mind 
without piety they may be sufficient ; little as he may expect, 
it may be more than he would receive, without more laborious 
efforts, from any other occupation. This again is “strange 
Jire,” in one who professes to imitate the example, and be the 
servant of Him who “had not where to lay his head.” 

Here is yet another man who presents himself to the public 
view in the ministerial office; the spirit that moves him is 
the spirit of party. The chief object in view, is to add names 
to the catalogue of his own denomination. This supreme de- 
sire of his heart characterizes his preaching, his conversation, 
and whole deportment. He claims for himself and his party 
the exclusive, even the jure-divino right, to proselyte the world 
to the use of his own shibboleth. With this authority he will use 
argument and persuasion ; if these fail to answer his purpose, 
by the same authority he will then anathematize, cut of from 
the covenanted mercy of God those who will not be persuad- 
ed. With permission to make a slight alteration, he will use 
the language in which Paul breathed out the pious feelings of 
his heart: “Brethren, my heart’s desire and prayer to God for 
Israel is, that they might be” proselyted, might be followers 
of me, as I am of the party to which I belong. His zeal is 
ardent, his labors are indefatigable, his preaching is anything, 
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and everything, within his power, that will best answer his 
purpose. While the humble, the pious and devoted pastor, 
who considers nothing as evidence of his usefulness, who will 
be satisfied with no other proofs of piety but “repentance 
towards God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ,” manifest- 
ed by habitual and cheerful obedience to the gospel; while 
he is weeping in secret because “men keep not the law of 
God,” and is pouring out his complaint in the language of 
an ancient prophet: “Lord, who hath believed our report, 
and to whom hath the arm of the Lord been revealed?” the 
other refers to the number of names added to his catalogue 
as the proof of his success; and holding up to public view 
this catalogue, thus swelled, exultingly proclaims, in the lan- 
guage of another distinguished individual mentioned in the 
Old Testament, “Come with me, and see my zeal for the 
Lord.” In this man’s spirit there is fire indeed, but it is 
strange, very “strange fire,” in one who professes to be a teacher 
of meekness, of peace, of forbearance and brotherly love, of kind- 
ness and of charity. 

That Jehovah-Jesus who has instituted the ministry for 
the salvation of sinners, for the promotion of his kingdom, 
is “the same yesterday, to-day and forever.” He requires as 
strictly now as in the days of Aaron to be “sanctified in 
them that come nigh him,” and to be “glorified before all the 
people.” No talents, no learning, no morality, no profession, 
no zeal, no consecration to office, can be a substitute for piety 
in a minister of the gospel. Everything else is “strange fire.” 
Supreme love to God is the fire which should warm the heart 
of the minister of Christ. Borne away through the labors of 
his office by this constraining motive, whatever visible suc- 
cess may attend his efforts, his services will be acceptable to 
God, “a sweet savour of Christ, in them that are saved, and 
in them that perish.” This faithful man, “though Israel be 
not saved” by his ministry, though his warning and en- 
treaties should only aggravate the guilt of impenitent sin- 
ners, yet verily “shall in no wise lose his reward,” 
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ARTICLE III. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE. 
By Rev. Joe: Swartz, D. D., Carlisle, Pa., 


By the spirit of the age, we mean its character and tenden- 
cies, or, more strictly, those forces of every kind within it, 
which, in their combination, produce its distinguishing fea- 
tures and peculiarities. That there are certain distinct per- 
iods in the world’s history which are characterized by the 
prevalence of some single idea, for the time, or some definite 
combination of controlling influences which stamp the age 
with a separateness and individuality, will scarcely be ques- 
tioned by any one who has even a superficial knowledge of 
its great epochs. These periods may be regarded as more or 
less extended in space and duration; more or less important 
according as they are viewed with respect to certain results, 
or from different points of observation; but from every point 
of view, and with respect to any great result, the past is not 
a calm and quiescent scene, but like the troubled sea upon 
which the four winds of heaven, as in the vision of Daniel, 
are seen to strive with each other, and the spirit of its ages 
may be seen symbolized in the lions, the bears, and the leop- 
ards that come up out of its agitations. As in the causes 
which disturb the sea, so in the affairs of men there are con- 
junctions of attracting forces that swell their billows either 
into the high tide, or, separating into opposition, leave them 
to break low on the shore. Or, more local and irregular im- 
pulses may sweep their wild march across the centuries in 
particular localities, as the storms chase the waves over the 
sea, rolling up its depths, while other points may sleep in 
silence and quiet under the presiding genius of repose. 

To any one who looks at the mere surface-play of these 
wild and seemingly lawless forces, and not deep enough to 
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see that, however the waves are divided, they are still one as 
the sea, the restless past may appear a scene of unmeaning 
confusion—of: motion without continuity or design. And 
it is not strange that those who, reading only of wars and 
revolutions, the rise and fall of empires and civilizations, of 
philosophies and religions, where the wicked often seem to 
triumph, and the good are oppressed, and caring not, or be- 
ing unable, to connect these fearful undulations with some 
broader and deeper purpose which every change is slowly but 
surely working out, should deny that there is any Providence 
in history, or any hope for humanity. Many an observer of 
the apparently meaningless unrest of history, especially as 
seen only in a narrow view and on the surface, has turned 
with a sort of sea-sickness from the dark and confounding 
scene, and lost his faith in God and his confidence in human- 
ity. But it is perfectly certain that a broader view and 
deeper insight into the spirit of the ages reveals the fact, 
that there is a God in history, who presides over its revolu- 
tions, and with each successive change advances mankind on 
the plane of progress to some brighter destination in the fu- 
ture. There is a God “which stilleth the noise of the seas, 
the noise of their waves and the tumult of the people ;” and 
though his “way is in the sea, and his path in the great wa- 
ters,” yet a devout and studious eye that looks across its 
dark billows, may see in their illuminated crests the wake of 
His holy feet. It is from the eminence of the cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and from this alone, that the observer of 
the ways of men, and the history of nations, can get any cor- 
rect view of the grand scheme which God is working out 
through the perverse and rebellious freedom of the race. It 
is nothing less than the coronation of His Son, whom He 
hath set as “King upon His holy hill of Zion.” To Him has 
He given “the heathen for His inheritance, and the uttermost 
parts of the earth for His possession.” And now the heathen 
may rage, and the kings and rulers of the earth may “take 
counsel together against the Lord and against His anointed,” 
yet they shall be made either to “kiss the Son” or “perish 
from the way when His wrath is kindled but a little.” For 
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He must reign until all “principality and power and might 
and dominion” be put “under His feet” and He be acknowl- 
edged “Head over all things to the Church.” The grand doc- 
trine that this world is governed in the interests of Chris- 
tianity, is that which unifies and interprets the whole prob- 
lem of history. About the cross of Jesus Christ all confusion 
erystalizes into order, all variety into unity, and elemental 
strife combines into a perfect and divine harmony. “The in- 
carnation of God in Christ,” says Dr. J. H. Kurtz, (Ch. Hist. 
p- 42,) “for the salvation of the human race, which had be- 
come subject to sin and death and eternal misery, forms the 
central point in the history and development of mankind. 
The process of preparation for this, dates from the earliest 
times, and appeared under the two-fold form of Heathenism 
and Judaism. These respective forms continued side by side 
with each other, until, in the fulness of time, they merged 
into Christianity, which they were mutually to serve by their 
appropriate fruits and results and respectively peculiar devel- 
opments.” Heathenism, with its classic and philosophic cul- 
ture, wrought out the elaborate silver basket into which 
Christianity, prepared in Judaism, afterwards dropped its 
apple of gold. 

There can, consequently, be no satisfactory or intelligent 
study of the history of the world, or any of its ages, apart 
from the all-pervading and all-controlling spirit of Christian- 
ity. In some form, and under some aspect or modification, 
this is the spirit of every age. Without this organizing and 
informing principle, history is a huge monster, and the ages, 
which are its members, are without beauty or relation of 
parts. And in proportion as this principle enters into and 
organizes history, in that proportion will its parts become 
symmetrical and its whole intelligible. And as in the course 
of the progressive development of the purposes of God in 
history, it would seem almost necessary that our own age 
should present higher evidences of completeness than earlier 
periods, we ought to expect a fuller manifestation of Chris- 
tianity in our own than in any former times. And we be- 
lieve this is the fact. We know there are many who, influ- 
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enced either by some peculiar theological opinions which re- 
quire a continued degeneracy towards “the last times,” or by a 
certain melancholy and moroseness of temper, which leads 
them always to look on the dark side of things, declaim against 
our age as one of increasing and unbounded wickedness. 
They think the world is becoming so bad, that unless God, 
in some extraordinary way, interposes to save it, he will, in 
justice, have to destroy it, as he did in the days of Noah, or 
as he overwhelmed, with fire, the cities of the plain. Persons 
of this temper praise “the olden times.” They are those 
whom Horace calls, “Laudatores temporis acti.” Solomon 
speaks of them as bewailing the age in which he lived. They 
complainingly inquired, “What is the cause that the former 
days were better than these?”. No matter in what period of 
the world they live, they are always looking to “the former 
days.” To such persons any cheerful and hopeful view of the 
present age, especially if it present the past in the shade of 
an unfavorable comparison, seems like a sort of profane love 
of novelty and destructive radicalism. They love to look 
away from the rude and vulgar scenes which the near present 
presents to the view, and, piercing through the soft and 
golden haze which time and distance alike spread over the 
appearance of remote objects, contemplate the pleasing en- 
chantment as a sort of golden age, in which men lived to- 
gether in a love of each other and piety towards God, which, 
alas, have now somehow abandoned the world. And without 
stopping to reflect that, “*’ Tis distance lends enchantment to 
the view,” they immediately and sadly begin to inquire, 
“What is the cause?” Without concluding so suddenly that 
the former days were better than these, it would be well to 
remember the gentle rebuke which Solomon administered to 
these croakers in his age, “Thou dost not inquire wisely con- 
cerning this.” It is well to inquire first into the fact, and 
then it is time to search for the “cause.” But, whilst we 
have no sympathy with those who think ail wisdom and 
virtue are to be sought in “the former days,” we as little 
sympathize with those who lock upon the men of former 
times as having necessarily lived in ages, compared with this, 
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of ignorance and semi-barbarism. Excited by the progress of 
science, art and invention in the nineteenth century, there 
are those who seem to look upon the men who lived before 
this age of railroads and telegraphs as so unhappily situated, 
and so fettered by their circumstances, as to have been neces- 
sarily incapacitated for those profounder judgments and 
broader views, which we, in this favored age, are permitted 
to make. Consequently, they attach but little authority to 
their opinions, and have but little respect for their judg- 
ments. That there may have been giants in those days, they 
will admit, but then they were men of rude and barbarous 
strength, who deserve no great consideration in comparison 
with the graceful masters and polished thinkers of to-day. 

Now, if we were to permit ourselves to be biased by either 
of these untruthful and perverting prejudices—either by a 
weak veneration for the “former days,” or a supercilious con- 
ceit of the superior wisdom of the present, we should be 
incapable of estimating the spirit of the present age. Neither 
that which is ancient nor that which is modern, deserves our 
admiration from the circumstance simply that it is old or 
new, but its merit depends upon its essential and inherent 
goodness and truthfulness. A modern truth is infinitely; 
older than the most ancient falsehood. Truth is eternal. 

It will be ours to inquire what is the spirit of the age, not 
what it ought to be. That we have already intimated a fa- 
vorable judgment of the present age we admit, and we feel 
that this judgment is not without foundation in fact, but we 
trust we are free, in making it;from both a blind conservatism 
and a fanatical radicalism. 

Directed by the principles and guarded by the cautions 
thus far advanced, we are prepared to define “The Spirit of 
the Age,” in a single general expression, as being a spirit of 
universal brotherhood and common humanity. 

Of course, we do not pretend to say that the doctrine of 
our universal brotherhood and common humanity, is in any 
way the discovery of the present age. The fact that we are 
all made of one blood, that we all have one divine and one 
human father, and that, consequently, the whole race of man- 
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kind has a common brotherhood, was revealed in the begin- 


ning and was, in sundry times and in divers manners, reiter- 
ated afterwards in the only authentic history of our origin 
and guide to our destiny. Those Darwinian and protoplastic 
philosophers who seem specially ambitious to find their par- 
entage among the brute progenitors of the forest and the fold, 
and by the use of pretentious terms of science, try to shame 
the Christian out of his simple confidence that he was made, 
by an orignal act of creation, in the image of God, teach doc- 
trines which tend to loosen the ties of our common kindred- 
ship and resolve us into a herd of improved animals, with as 
mean an origin and low attachments and dark a destiny, as 
the beasts that perish. And though here and there the age 
is producing monstrous theories subversive of the anthropol- 
ogy of the Bible, and the sympathies and hopes of Christians, 
yet the ancient doctrine of our fatherhood in God, and our 
brotherhood in man, was never so deeply impressed and so 
generally believed and so practically accepted among men as 
to-day. The age has not discovered this doctrine, but it has 
more emphatically and practically recognized it than ever 
before. 

The bigoted Jew, though taught these doctrines in his 
scriptures, practically disowned them by his hatred of Sa- 
maritans and his comtempt for gentiles. The ignorant hea- 
then by his castes cuts up the social bond into many hideous 
and fragmentary sections. And even Christians have often 
shown but little more charity, in their contempt and dislike 
of races among them of different nationality and complexions 
from themselves. And pride and wealth have often led them 
to make grades and castes among themselves inconsistent 
with the dictates of reason and the claims of Christian 
brotherhood. Now, however, it is a matter of fact, and one 
specially characteristic of this age, that the old social barriers, 
are giving way, the artificial and unnatural partitions erect- 
ed, and so long continued between the nations of the earth, 
and the citizens of the same country, are breaking down, and 
the people, the whole people, are coming into the apprehen- 
sion of the long ignored and long forgotten truth, that God 
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is no respecter of persons, and that all mankind are brethren. 
A deep conviction is fastening itself upon the universal con- 
sciousness, that the lowest and most despised, after all, are 
men, and that the highest and most honored are nothing 
more. And hence it is, that the most degraded and oppress- 
ed are asking for themselves the rights and privileges of their 
manhood, and the most tyrannical and despotic fear to refuse 
the solemn and equitable demand. Long, indeed, has the 
leaven of that simple but sublime truth uttered by Jesus in 
the hearing of his fishermen disciples, “All ye are brethren,” - 
seemed to lie forgotten in the great mass of humanity, but it 
has been silently working and spreading, and to-day it is the 
most noticeable and most transforming and most energetic 
principle in society. It is coming out with all the freshness 
and visibility of a new truth. And look where you will, you 
will behold modified forms of its activity. A few of these 
may be noticed as proofs and illustrations of our general sub- 
ject. 

1. It is seenin the free and unrestricted intercourse of mankind. 
Time was when the nations were hemmed in, as Tacitus ex- 
presses it, “by mountains and mutual fear.” But these bar- 
riers no longer confine men within their narrow, native bor- 
ders. Laborious, curious and rapid means of communica- 
tion have brought the distant parts of the earth into close 
neighborhood and common wants and common interests ce- 
ment them together in bonds of fellowship stronger than the 
iron bands and electric cables which connect their lands and 
shores. The old prejudices of nationality, language, laws and 
religion, are no longer sufficient to keep the restless nations 
apart and convert all who live beyond a mountain or a river 
into deadly foes; but disregarding old and hereditary feuds 
and jealousies, the citizen leaves his home and sails the seas, 
and crosses the continents, following the beck of pleasure or 
or fortune, he settles among men of strange manners, lan- 
guage, customs and of a different complexion from himself, 
and is enrolled as a citizen among his newly chosen kindred, 
and identifies himself with them in all social and civil rela- 
tions. It is interesting and instructive to notice the un- 
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checked tides of emigration, rolling over all ancient boun- 
daries, and despite all the obstacles of nature and the re- 
straints of despotism, and flooding the shores of strange and 
distant climes, and mingling as the waves of the sea, into one 
great ocean of fraternity and fellowship. It is evident that 
in this contact and friction of heterogenous nationalities and 
civilizations, the sharp angularities of peculiar and hostile 
individualisms must be broken off and smoothed down, and 
the different children of the same family, brought into a uni- 
ty of sympathy and love, such as Christianity clearly con- 
templates and will ultimately produce. 

2. Another characteristic of the age and illustration of 
common brotherhood is, the growing sense among the masses of 
men of their equal right to the blessings of freedom and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Until within a comparatively recent period 
of the world’s history, we read only of kings and popes, of 
statesmen and warriors. If we hear of the other people at 
all, it is only in masses as so many serfs and soldiers, who are 
to do the bidding, pay the taxes and fight the battles of their 
imperious masters. 

But that state of things has greatly changed, is changing, 
and is destined to greater changes still. We now begin to 
read of “the sovereign people.” It is “the people” who now 
appear as prominent actors on the great arena of the world’s 
history. The wicked and crafty pretension of kings and 
popes, being appointed to govern, tax and oppress their sub- 
jects by a special, “divine right,” is being everywhere looked 
into, and in many places has come to be thoroughly under- 
stood by the people as a monstrous and blasphemous false- 
hood, and they have arisen in their might and hurled these 
arrogant pretenders from their places of power, and instead, 
have placed men chosen from themselves, and by themselves, 
in authority, to govern according to constitutions framed and 
adopted by themselves. Our noble Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in a period when the doctrine of popular rights was not 
nearly so well understood by the masses of men as now, an- 
nounced as self-evident truths, the propositions, “That all 
men are created free and equal, and are endowed by their 
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Creator with certain inalienable rights, among which are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” If these truths are 
self-evident, it is strange that mankind never discovered 
them, and that they are gathered only from revelation, and 
that when stated even there, they were practically denied 
and disowned by many who professed to derive their “di- 
vine right” to rule from this very source, and it is strange 
that these truths, even to-day, need so much elaborate proot 
and illustration. It is strange that even the people who 
framed this Declaration, incorporated the inhuman outrage 
of chattel slavery into their own government, and that the 
very people who, in their annual celebrations of the adoption 
of this document as containing the principles and vindication 
of free institutions, read its sublime utterances over and over, 
in the presence of millions of human beings, to whom they 
denied every one of the rights asserted to be “inalienable.” 
And it is strange, too, that millions of our own Christian 
people, and among them some of our most learned divines, 
labored with all the resources of honest sophistry and per- 
verse biblical interpretations, to prove the very reverse of 
these “self-evident truths.” And even yet, after the terrible 
logic of a civil war, waged for four long, bloody years, against 
the abominable lie of slavery, and God’s awful adjudication 
of the case in controversy, there are many poor deluded souls, 
many of them learned and honest, who still contend against 
these “self-evident truths.” Are these truths self-evident? 
They are evident after a great deal of proof and vivid demon- 
stration, but not without them. And it is, therefore, not 
without reason that the nations of the earth are anxiously 
looking to these shores to see if the doctrine of popular rights 
and equality, announced in our Declaration, is anything more 
than a plausible falsehood and sentimental delusion. And it 
is due, very largely, to that measure of practical illustration 
which we have afforded of the truth of our own fair theory, 
that the nations of the old world have, in late years, been 
agitated with such deep and wide-spread unrest. And the 
day does not seem to very distant, when the deep seated agi- 
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tations swelling up from every stratum of society, even the 
very lowest, will finally prostrate every form of despotic gov- 
ernment, both civil and ecclesiastical. “Even the most ab- 
ject portions of society are visited by dreams of a better con- 
dition for which they were created. The grand doctrine that 
every human being should have the means of self-culture, of 
knowledge, of virtue, of comfort and happiness ; of exercising 
all the affections and powers of a man ; this is slowly taking its 
place as the highest social truth. That the world was made 
for all, and not for a few—that society is to care for all, that 
no human being is to perish but through his own fault, that 
the great end of government is to spread a shield of equal 
protection over the rights of all—these are propositions that 
are growing into axioms, and the spirit of them is coming 
forth in all the departments of life.” ‘To-day if we cast our 
eyes over Europe, from the Baltic to the Mediterranean, from 
the mouth of the Seine to the mouth of the Danube, we find 
that all the movements of courts and cabinets, fleets and ar- 
mies; that the most prominent and numerous discussions in 
the senate and by the press; that the most intense and earn- 
est feelings among the masses of men, all move in obedience 
to one central inspiration, which, breathing into every heart 
some new conviction of its organic fellowship with other 
hearts in a brotherhood of unity and equality, binds all 
movements together as gravitation binds the planets to the 
sun.” 

It is this spirit of the age which has stripped Pio Nono of 
his temporal possessions, and made the once terrible thunders 
of the Vatican the sport and jest of all right thinking men. 
The pretentious and blasphemous declaration of papal infal- 
libility, were it not for its wickedness, would be looked upon , 
as “the hugest joke” of the age. And the excommunications 
which, in the thirteenth century, would have made such men 
as Victor Emanuel and Dr. Dillinger outlaws and outcasts 
from society, and subjected all who might dare to perform for 
them the most ordinary offices of humanity to all odiums 
and penalties, are now looked upon as simply very profane 
utterances of the impotent rage of a superstitious old man. 
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It is the same spirit of popular freedom, which is also the 
spirit of the age, which has driven Isabella from Spain, and 
Bonaparte, with his celebrated “Prince Imperial,” from 
France. 

3. Another hopeful and prominent characteristic of the age, 
is the fact that the common masses of mankind are coming into 
the enjoyment of the blessings of a good education and true refine- 
ment. A few centuries ago, nearly all that was called learn- 
ing in the world, was shut up in a few colleges and universi- 
ties, where learned professors delivered their erudite lectures 
to a favored few, who had the wealth and the leisure to enjoy 
their instructions, whilst the humble masses were left with- 
out even the rudiments of an education. Books were so few 
and so costly that the poor could not expect to possess them, 
whilst such a novelty as the modern, and now indispensible, 
newspaper, magazine and review, was not thought of. It is 
certainly very difficult, for us of the present day, to imagine 
how men could bear to live in such gloomy and cheerless 
times, or what would now be the state of society could all 
these means of popular enlightenment and entertainment be 
taken away. 

Now, however, the beneficent genius of culture and refine- 
ment, having escaped from her long imprisonment in the 
monk’s cloister and the professor’s lecture room, where she 
was compelled to give forth her scanty utterances in the 
hampered speech of a dead language, goes forth free, as God 
intended her to be, bright as the rising sun, and with beams 
of light almost as diffusive as they, speaking the language of 
the millions, visiting the cottage as well as the palace, and, 
whilst uttering the technical speech of science to the student, 
she tells her useful lessons of knowledge around the hearths 
of the poor, and prattles her first lessons in the nursery of 
childhood. Over all the hillsides, and along all the valleys, 
does she delight to lead millions of our joyful youth, with 
satchel and books and “shining morning faces,” no longer 
“creeping slowly and unwillingly to school,” to the neat and 
tasteful and well ventilated school-houses which she has 
taught her favored children to rear, and whose walls she 
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adorns with her curious maps and charts, from which the 
well-pleased eyes of childhood steal many a valuable and un- 
conscious lesson. Her almost countless dailies, weeklies, 
quarterlies, her books and pictures, made attractive with 
every tasteful device of art, give profitable employment and 
exalted pleasure to millions who produce, or sell, or read and 
study them. Thus it is that, from every fountain of thought, 
there flow down streams of refreshing among the millions of 
men as free as the brooks that sing by their doors, and from 
which all may as freely partake and feel in the inspiring 
draught a community and fellowship with the unknown 
source. Even the poor slave, whom it was once a punishable 
offence to teach the reading of God’s word, may now, free 
as his master, press to his eager lips the long proscribed cup 
of knowledge. Ku Klux incendiaries may burn his humble 
school-house and murder his missionary teacher, but they can- 
not stop the tide of popular enlightenment, or restrict its 
privileges to the old, aristocratic classes. Exalted to the 
rank of a citizen, with the old stigma of natural inferiority 
blotted out, the former slave will yet prove his right to be 
ranked among the common brotherhood of his species and 
vindicate his equality, by his culture and capacity, and may- 
hap, shall yet teach those who would now enforce his ignor- 
ance, the science of equitable government, the rudiments of 
religion and the lessons of charity. We may not deny any 
future of good even to the most humble and despised who 
show a love and capacity for study, endurance and sobriety, 
and it is perfectly certain that the solid acquirements of edu- 
cation and the adornments of piety cannot forever be held in 
subjection to a mere prejudice of color. The superiority of 
solid culture, to the mere glitter of its affectation, may be 
seen on a grand scale in recent affairs. France and Prussia 
are examples. If there is one possible and satisfactory expla- 
nation for the rapid, uniform and unprecedented success of 
Prussia in her conflict with France, it is found in the fact 
that the former led into the war an educated Protestant sol- 
diery, made efficient, self-reliant and brave by the humaniz- 
ing and Christianizing influences of an unsurpassed system of 
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popular education and the blessings of a free Bible, against a 
people naturally intelligent and courageous, but ill-governed 
and priest-ridden, without the advantages of a useful educa- 
tion and the blessings of an evangelical religion. The soldier 
in the one army was a free citizen of a Protestant country, 
in that of the other he was a virtual bondman in a land 
swayed by infidelity and priest-craft. And the result is a 
comment upon the merits of the respective systems of train- 
ing. And nothing augurs more hopefully for the ultimate 
triumph of education and Christianity over the darkness of 
popular ignorance and papal superstition, than the immense 
advantage which Protestant Prussia had in the late war with 
papal and infidel France. In all future conflicts, where com- 
mon schools and the Bible are brought into collision with 
ignorance and superstition, it will not be difficult to predict 
the result. This tendency of the age is begotten of inspira- 
tion, has its source in the common Fatherhood of God, and is 
destined to bring into manifestation the brotherhood of man. 

4. Another characteristic of the age, and illustrating our 
general proposition, is the catholicity of Christian sentiment and 
the spirit of mutual toleration and growing fellowship in all the 
Churches and through all the lands of Christendom. It would 
seem eminently appropriate, indeed, that those who profess a 
religion whose benign spirit teaches love even to enemies and 
good will to all men, the fruit of whose possession in the 
heart is love of the brethren, and whose great design is to 
realize the brotherhood of the race, should exhibit among 
themselves a spirit of fraternity and charity. But it is a sad 
commentary upon the darkness of the human mind, and the 
depravity of the human heart, that the professed disciples of 
Jesus should, in His own name, have persecuted those of the 
common household, and even when shedding their blood, 
thought they were doing God service. It is humiliating to 
know that the dungeon, the stake and the scaffold have been 
called into such fearful and frequent requisition by those whose 
business is was to bear with the weak among themselves, and 
to seek and save the lost, but who were more jealous of some 
vague tradition, some human interpretation of a text, or some 
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declared point of orthodoxy, than they were for the essential 
and chief grace of charity and the salvation of immortal 
souls. And one of the longest and darkest chapters in the 
history of the Church, is a record of its ignorance and bigotry 
and cruelty. Christian men have been slow to learn that, of 
all heresies, the greatest and most damning is uncharitable- 
ness. It is perfectly certain, that one of the greatest duties 
of the Christian teacher and believer, is to “contend earnestly 
for the faith as it was once delivered to the saints,” and it is 
also certain, that it is only a pure gospel which can subdue the 
natural enmity of the heart and produce the sublime charity 
which suffereth long and is kind, which is not easily provok- 
ed, and thinketh no evil, for it is this charity that “rejoiceth 
in the truth.” And it were false to this charity and treach- 
erous to men, who so much need its blessings, to concede any 
of its precious truths to error, and for the sake of a mere out- 
ward peace and a false unity, to compromise its fundamental 
principles. This is all true, and yet it ought to be remem- 
bered that charity is /ove,and that grace is greater than either 
faith or hope. It is possible in understanding to be most 
rigidly and technically orthodox, and yet in spirit to be an 
arch heretic, for “the end of the commandment is charity,” 
and all orthodoxy that does not bear this last and most per- 
fect fruit in the heart and life, is false and deceitful. Every 
evidence, therefore, of increasing respect and good will among 
Christians for each other, despite minor diversities of belief, 
is a cheering indication of a better and sounder faith as 
well as a more Christ-like spirit. Every lover of Christ and 
the race for which he died, cannot but rejoice to-day in the 
increasing “love of the brethren,” and the emphatic demon- 
stration of it to be seen in their hearty and mutual fellow- 
ship, regardless of names and minor differences of creed. It 
is to be hoped that the disgrace and sin of pains and penal- 
ties inflicted for honest differences of belief, are never to stain 
the record of the Church again. They are among “the 
former things” that have passed away. And we bless God 
that even that theological rancor, which has for a long time 
survived the stake, and still often disgraces religious controver- 
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sy and makes the “odium theologorum” the reproach of the 
Church, is now almost universally condemned by Christians, 
as unworthy of their profession and a disgrace to their cause, 
and that the whole spirit of controversy is despised as un- 
profitable and vain. And Christian sentiment demands now, 
that if discussion must be had, it shall be conducted without 
bitterness, and with good will for the opponent. The spirit 
of the age will tolerate almost anything better than intoler- 
ance. It loves nothing more than love. And if any one 
hopes to gain favor with the Christian sentiment of the age, 
and to lay a strong hold upon the world as it now is, he must 
consent to let his peculiar dogmas and distinctive peculiari- 
ties, however prominent they may seem to be to his micro- 
scopical vision, sink down to their just relation to the whole 
globe of truth, even as the tallest mountains sink into almost 
unnoticeable ridges when viewed in relation to the mass of 
the earth. It is coming to be understood that, just in pro- 
portion as a man succeeds in giving an undue prominence to 
his peculiarity, in that proportion he destroys the symmetry 
and soundness of the whole. Large and liberal minds are 
coming to understand, more and more, that truth is a great 
and beautiful sphere of properly related and adjusted truths, 
and that it requires a broad sweep of vision and much pa- 
tient travel, to compass its whole extent and inspect its sev- 
eral parts. And those who see clearest and have traveled 
farthest, are most ready to admit that even its seeming an- 
tipodes may stand with their feet towards the same centre 
and may bask in the light of the same sun and may be can- 
opied by the same stars. Exclusive little sects of high-church- 
men and close-communionists, like aphides, may crawl over 
their few inches of space and, ascending their favorite little 
stalks and gaining a vision of a few familiar feet around, 
boast that they have surveyed the globe, and proclaim all be- 
yond their inspection, either as having no existence, or as 
being impossible. But their arrogance can have no other 
effect than to flatter their own ignorance, and procure for 
them the ridicule of better observers. Microscopical minds 
of this character, are not in harmony with the enlarged spirit 
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of the times, and can accomplish but little for humanity as 
it now is. 

5. In our estimation of the tendencies of the times, and as 
illustrative of their spirit, we ought not to overlook that wide- 
spread and leveling institution, the modern Sabbath School. In 
this primary institution, an influence is exerted upon the 
rising generation which will most intimately link the future 
adult populations of our age and country into a community 
of interests and sympathies. The uniformity of the best 
methods of teaching, and the unrestricted diffusion of the 
best literature for youth throughout the schools of the land, 
are silently and surely unifying Christian Churches in doc- 
trine and fellowship. And with a strong conviction that the 
children of the poorest and most vicious are immortal beings 
and kindred to ourselves, they are sought for with a com- 
mendable diligence and are brought under the teachings of 
the gospel at that very age when they are most susceptible of 
its divine influences. And it is just here where we find most 
beautifully and most powerfully illustrated the unity of 
Christian belief in the doctrine of our common depravity 
and common need, as sinners, and our common salvation only 
in Christ. Upon this basis Christians can work together. 
Once it was thought an unwarrantable assumption for lay- 
men to presume to teach the gospel, which it was supposed 
was committed to ordained ecclesiastics as the only author- 
ized expounders of its truths. But now there are found 
thousands of holy men and women teaching publicly, Sab- 
bath after Sabbath, in the house of the Lord, with no other 
ordination for their work than the love of Christ in their 
hearts and the unction of the Holy Ghost in their souls. It 
is now understood that a divinely appointed ministry does by 
no means supersede the necessity of lay teaching, or exclude 
the humblest servant of the Master from the privilege of in- 
viting sinners to Christ. “Let him that heareth say, Come.” 

Thus, then, we see a spirit at work in our times, so marked 
and characteristic of our very age, that before its diffusive 
and transforming power, all the old and exclusive monopolies 
of what God intended to be the common privileges and ben- 
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efits of all, are breaking down and giving way, and the peo- 
ple, untitled and unhonored, are demanding, and actually 
appropriating as their own, what was once claimed and en- 
joyed by the few. A wide-spread democracy, in state and 
church, is rising up and changing old customs and abolishing 
old prerogatives and substituting for them measures and in- 
strumentalities of their own, to be used or altered by them- 
selves, as their wisdom or interests may dictate. And he 
who stands in the way of this movement, is sure to be over- 
whelmed in the agitations which his resistance may produce. 
He might as well, like an old foolish English king, expect to 
stay the tides of the sea by a command or threat. 

It is not wonderful that timid old conservatives should 
have their fears about the results of this unceremonious 
breaking down of old barriers and the elevation of the 
masses. “Can the people be trusted?” that is the anxious 
question. And even the most hopeful and radical cannot but 
know that popular uprisings and popular institutions are ca- 
pable of fearful abuse. And one cannot but feel fearful that 
the ignorant subjects of newly acquired power, may greatly 
abuse their liberties. These fears are entertained by many in 
our own land, in view of the political power acquired by 
those who a short time ago were ignorant slaves. And yet 
it may be some assuagement of the fears excited by this great 
political change, to know that despots and masters, no less 
than their subjects, are capable of abusing their power, and 
that our former slaves are not likely to make their own con- 
dition worse than what it was before their emancipation, or 
involve us in worse trouble than what we had on their ac- 
count while we held them as slaves. With our thorough 
persuasion of the doctrine of “total depravity,” of which 
kings and popes and despots generally have given us abun- 
dant evidence, we are persuaded that it is as safe to trust the 
people with their own interests as to trust them to self-con- 
stituted or hereditary masters. And whilst we expect to see 
abuses of power, whether lodged with the people or with their 
masters, yet, as the people learn to know their interests and 
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their proper management, (as they only can and will when 
they have the charge of them,) we shall expect to have fewer 
wars and lighter burdens than when contrived by those who 
expected to share none of their evils. “War isa game at 
which kings would not play if their subjects were wise.” 
The tendency of the age, therefore, is a tendency towards 
universal peace. As man comes to feel, more and more, his 
brotherhood in man, he will lose his disposition to treat him 
asanenemy. The tendency of the age is tendency towards 
universal equality, and the time will yet come when we shall 
call no man master or lord, and when those who would be 
greatest among men, must consent, as the only means to such 
an end, to become the servants of all. 

We are all perfectly aware that the sea, in this direction, 
is not smooth ; we know that the winds are often contrary ; 
many hidden rocks lie under the surface, and humanity is to 
wreck many a fond hope before the inviting and yet distant 
haven is reached. But the star of hope hangs steadily in 
that direction, and, by the favor of God, the toiling millions 
will yet come to land. We thank God we live in an age 
whose skies are so bright and are drifting on a sea so smooth, 
and when the gales are so prosperous. We cannot but rejoice 
to see the wreck of so many stately old crafts, whose freight 
was weary cargoes of slaves. And it is no small part of our 
satisfaction to see, hung off against the skies, flags of distress, 
showing that many more, of like character, are breaking with 
the waves. In short, with much sympathy for unfortunate 
individuals, we are glad to read of the troubles of infallible 
popes and exiled and captured Napoleons, of the flying of 
Isabellas, and even the waning Victorias and the Williams— 
Emperors, “by the grace of God.” We welcome the people 
into the foreground of the brightening picture which our faith 
sees in the coming future, whilst we contemplate without re- 
gret, the retiring and diminishing figures of earth’s seeptered 
and titled nobility. With no gift of the seer, but aided only 
by the light of the present and the dim but divine intima- 
tions of God’s Word, our vision catches the coming of an 
age, in which we behold millions of equal forms advancing 
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into the foreground, blending in fellowship and love, without 
consciousness of differing nationalities, complexions or castes, 
all uniting in acts of mutual service and divine homage; all 
war having ceased, all discord having ended, and all tyran- 
nies and despotisms having perished on the earth, we hear 
the shout of triumph ascending from the whole fraternal 
multitude, as they ery: “Behold the tabernacle of God is 
with men, and He will dwell with them and they shall be 
His people, and God himself shall be with them and be their 
God.” 

Let no desponding misanthrope sit down with retrospec- 
tive glances into the past and say, “What is the cause,” but, 
rising from his sloth, let him look hopefully into the coming 
future, and take deep inspiration of its coming gales. They 
will fill his heart with hope, and his soul with strength. 
Especially, let no young man yield to the unnerving plati- 
tudes of complainers who say that “the times are hard and 
bad,” and that “the world is getting worse and worse.” Let 
him stand upon his feet and look abroad ; let him prostrate 
himself on his knees, and look up, and he will get heart to 
believe that neither is the earth brass nor the heavens iron, 
but the field before will be seen to be white with a tempting 
harvest, and voices from the sky above him will call to him 
to thrust in his sickle and gather sheaves unto everlasting life. 
Certain it is, that the present age, with all its hindrances and 
drawbacks, presents to every aspiring and earnest young man 
a scope of useful activity as broad as the most unbounded 
ambition could covet, and rewards as bright as those which 
imagination ever conceived, and he is an eleventh hour idler, 
who still stands in the market place excusing himself from 
labor because no man hath hired him. The times are not ad- 
verse, but propitious. And the field is an open and inviting 
and perishing world. Let him go in and labor, and whatever 
is right shall be given him. Let vthers complain of “hard 
times and nothing to do,” if they will, but let the lover of 
Christ, and the brother of man, be but willing to work, and 
the beneficent genius of the age, with a finger of light, shall 
point his way to hills crowned with light and fields green 
with immortality. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


EDUCATION, ITS AIMS AND RESULTS. 
By Rev. W. M. Baum, D. D., York, Pa. 


In every age, and with every nation, Kducation has been, 
and is, a question of surpassing importance. The field of in- 
quiry is alike extensive and difficult. Study and observa- 
tion, however protracted and searching, have not, as yet, 
exhausted it, nor even satisfied its thirsting explorers. Hy- 
dra-headed difficulties spring forth along the whole line of 
progress, and battles, not a few nor feeble, have attended the 
achievements of its ambitious advocates. But, however dis- 
couraging the prospect, at particular times, and in certain 
localities, the result is neither doubtful nor uncertain. 
Though positive hostility may show itself against the modes 
and means employed, the desirableness and value of the end 
attained, cannot be questioned. The educator will ever be 
held in high esteem, and his work receive, as it deserves, the 
unqualified approval and commendation of his own and suc- 
ceeding generations. 

When we bear in mind the long period of years through 
which this science has been studied and practiced, the untold 
thousands who have given it their life-study, the boundless 
fields for experiment and observation, and the unquestioned 
ability and unchallenged disinterestedness of those who have 
conducted these investigations, we cannot but be amazed at 
the fewness of the established principles reached. There has 
never been a lack of theories, nor a want of expounders, but 
no one age has yet been found willing to accept the positions 
or adopt the results of the preceding, nor even been content 
with the system under which it was itself educated. 

There is, however, this one grain of consolation to be de- 
rived from this rather discouraging and gloomy representa- 
tion. To all educators we would say, Your work is not upon 
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a finished nor exhausted field, your profession is not one into 
which no daring explorer need venture with hope of achiev- 
ing new and important results. There are all the attractions 
and promise of an untraveled territory lying before you, and 
you are invited to press forward and bring into the storehouse 
of general information, the principles and features of this 
science, from personal experiment and original research. 
Though you enter the list at a late day in the world’s his- 
tory, you may still be pioneers, and in due time be enrolled 
among the patriarchs of education. 

A misconception upon the general subject of education, as 
to its true idea and intent, confronts us at the very threshold 
of our discussion, and is of sufficient magnitude to demand a 
brief consideration. By many there is no proper distinction 
observed or allowed between Education and Instruction. 
According to their view, to be educated means simply to be 
made a resrvoir for the facts and figures of the sciences, and 
for the dates and deeds of history. The man, therefore, of 
the most tenacious memory, holding, like an encyclopedia, 
or a concordance, or a dictionary, the most elaborate defini- 
tions and scientific statements, the most intricate formulas 
and results of study, is necessarily the man of the most fin- 
ished education. From this view we are compelled to dissent. 
Let it once be understood that instructicn is only a means, 
whilst education is the end—that to know is one thing, 
to be educated quite another; that the one is oft the merest 
superficiality whilst the other is always thorough and pro- 
found, and there will be less impatience on the part of stu- 
dents and patrons, and much less imposition and pretension, 
(and if we may use a rough but expressive word,) there will 
be much less humbuggery among professional teachers. Ed- 
ucation is not so much a pouring into the student, as it is a 
drawing forth ; it is training more than teaching. Its chief 
aim and intent are to reveal and develop and exercise the 
power of thought, to call forth and stimulate and direct the 
unused, latent capacity of the mind, to instruct and guide 
and discipline the will, and to arouse, cultivate, nourish, 
nurse, and mature the moral sensibilities. ' It not so much to 
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cram the mind with intellectual food, as it is to exercise its 
energies upon the great questions of study and knowledge, 
and by its own strivings and efforts to develop its utmost ca- 
pacities and work out its own conclusions. We cannot, 
therefore, withhold our most earnest protest against the im- 
plied assumption, that the true aim and best results of this 
ancient and noble science, are merely to communicate knowl- 
edge, however valuable and necessary this may be, and that 
he has attained the best education who may boast the posses- 
sion of the largest variety and heaviest burden of remembered 
facts. In a word, it is not memory, but mind, with which 
education is mainly concerned. ‘To know, to recite, to re- 
peat, to state what others have done, is comparatively easy 
and of as little value, whilst to think, to reason, to bring 
forth the results of reflection and study, demands a sterner 
application, and, by strengthening the whole mental econo- 
my, bestows a vastly richer reward. 

It is needful also to observe a proper distinction between 
education and native force of mind. Genius is not hostile to 
study, to intense and prolonged application, nor unmindful 
of the advangtage and great desirableness of the most com- 
plete discipline, but neither is it indispensable. The former 
may be had even (and of necessity most frequently) without 
the latter. There are more men of education, than of dis- 
tinguished natural talent, and they, the sons of toil, have ac- 
complished the most lasting and abiding results. It were 
well if all men of education were, at the same time, men of 
genius, not only of respectable, but of commanding native 
force of mind, though no one can so easily dispense with the 
advantages thereof, or so readily supply its absence, as he 
who has strengthened and sharpened and regulated his nat- 
ural powers by the discipline of the schools. Education is, 
in no sense, hostile to genius, nor envious of its magic power. 
It is ever willing to acknowledge the brightness of that light, 
which her flashing torch has cast upon many a path to knowl- 
edge and truth, and, with due appreciation, to listen to the 
entrancing music of her angel voice, and, with admiration 
bordering on idolatry, to gaze upon the monuments which, in 
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all ages, have sprung into being at her imperial command. 
But dazzling and attractive as this vision may be, and desir- 
able and valuable as its realization undoubtedly ever has been, 
there remains, nevertheless, the stern fact, genius is not edu- 
cation, talent is not learning, intellectual power is not men- 
tal discipline. However these may harmonize and mutually 
sustain and benefit each other, we dare not confound them in 
our views of education. 

The culture which education affords, differs widely from 
that secured by the sterner discipline of life. The latter is 
not, however, to be undervalued or denied. It has many and 
great advantages, which, combined with natural vigor of in- 
tellect, have often given the victory to the self-educated over 
his more knowing, but less practical competitor. Reared, 
ofttimes, in the school of adversity, there is opportunity and 
necessity for an enlarged observation of men and principles, 
securing a closer and more philosophical estimate of their 
true character and real workings. In manfully breasting the 
surging billows which threaten to engulf the daring voyager, 
there are developed an energy of will and a power of endur- 
ance, such as quiet study and mere school laws can never 
supply, and the absence of which, leaves so many of those 
trained in the schools so helpless and unsuccessful. But val- 
uable as such stern tuition may be, it cannot be substituted 
for the culture of the schools, nor can its subjects be regard- 
ed as educated men. In looking at the energy and persever- 
ance, so ofter displayed by the less favored aspirant for liter- 
ary excellence, we cannot but wish that a more propitious 
such had shone upon them. Their success would have been 
immeasurably greater. Might not even the myriad-minded 
Shakspeare have left usa still brighter legacy in the improve- 
ment of his works, as a disciplined scholar, without dimin- 
ishing their inimitable naturalness and poetic fire? Surely 
neither Milton, nor Goethe, has lost anything by scholarship. 
It cannot be told to what distinguished eminence our own 
calm, philosophic Franklin would have attained, had he en- 
joyed the life-long advantages that marked the patriarchal 
career of Humbolt ? 
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In endeavoring to draw the portraiture of an educated 
man, we dare not be content with the delineation of one who 
has limited his investigations to any particular profession. 
A very high position may be attained by observation and ap- 
plication in a special department, without the culture and 
discipline (and the many advantages which these confer) of 
ripe scholarship. Eminence and skill, and marked success, 
have often been displayed by physicians and surgeons, and 
lawyers and clergymen, and men of science, who have not 
enjoyed a preparatory, collegiate training, nor claimed an ed- 
ucation beyond their own chosen profession. 

True scholarship embraces more than an accumulation of 
facts upon the many subjects embraced in literature and 
science. A memoriter knowledge of the contents of the 
complete course of text-books of the schools, may excite the 
the admiration of the unlearned, without bestowing the 
finish and power of an education. The mind that has been 
long and thoroughly disciplined, acquires the ability of class- 
ifying and arranging the facts and principles of science and 
knowledge, so as to be at command when needed ; reaches an 
accuracy and quickness of intellectual perception, which se- 
cures against deception and successfully exposes any attempt- 
ed imposition or fraud; confers the power of using all that 
has been gathered, from a thousand sources, in the elucida- 
tion of the subject under discussion, in propounding that 
which may be new, or defending that which may be old. In 
the exercise and display of this coveted power, there must 
needs be the consciousness of its possession, leading, not to a 
vain ostentation of learning, but more likely and more nat- 
urally, to a modest and dignified bearing, to that ease and 
composure of manner which a well-grounded self-reliance and 
unavoidable self-respect inevitably create and maintain. 

The popular dread of profound scholarship, as calculated to 
foster a haughty spirit and a disdainful view of the ordinary 
pursuits of life, is founded more on misconception and ignor- 
ance, than on fact. The true scholar may not have mingled 
sufficiently with the artful, the crafty, the selfish, and the 
cunning, to be able, at a glance, to comprehend their designs 
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and purposes, but he is not a novice in the interpretation of 
human character, and of men of honesty and integrity he is 
not ignorant. Equally mistaken is the too common judg- 
ment, that a thorough and complete education disqualifies for 
practical usefulness and daily toil. Mental, as well as moral 
qualifications, inhere not in the training, but in the person 
trained, and these modified, counteracted, resisted or strength- 
ened, as they may be by the influences under which an edu- 
cation may be pursued, will nevertheless reappear in every 
situation of life, and mark the individuality of their posses- 
sor. The absence of practical tact and ready adaptation to the 
varying circumstances of an eventful life, are found as well 
among the ignorant as among the learned. The want of 
thrift and of the numberless comforts and conveniences of 
life, are not confined to the haunts and the homes of emacia- 
ted students. Study and knowledge will not, indeed, add to 
the talent of any one, but it will mightily quicken and direct 
that possessed, and aid in accomplishing the grandest results 
for which we are competent. 

Such being the character contemplated, to what may it be 
devoted? What, in other words, are the aims and results of 
education ? 

The possession of any gift or talent, involves obligation. 
Heavy indeed, then, is the burden under which those rest to 
whom is entrusted the power for good or for evil which lies 
in a trained intellect. It is man’s highest attainment. Its 
influences are circumscribed neither by time nor country. Its 
use can only be legitimate when made subservient to the 
honor of its divine Giver, and promotive of the good of man- - 
kind. More credit and distinction will flow from the man- 
ner in which so sacred a trust is used, than from the mere 
possession of it. In nothing should we so stady the ex- 
ample of our blessed Lord, as in determining the purpose 
of our lives, and the grand objects to which we consecrate 
our powers. To do good is the only true end of our being, 
and to do good is the highest aim, the only proper use, of ed- 
ucated mind. 
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The man of thorough culture, should not*be a man of self- 
ish impulses. The ignorant and uneducated may be pitied 
for the narrowness of their sympathies and the selfishness ot 
their feelings, but the more favored sons of study and discip- 
line, merit severest condemnation when personal enjoyment 
limits their desires or efforts. Gifts and opportunities are 
bestowed for use, for the good of others. We may not neg- 
lect them, nor bury them. Money is not the only thing over 
which men are miserly. To withhold the beauty and delight 
which fill the soul of the thoughtful and the gifted, is to be 
traitor to the trust confided to us. All nature is generous, 
reflecting the image of its Maker, refreshing the spirit and 
rejoicing the soul of every beholder. Let every scholar imi- 
tate. 

We dare not denounce the desire for reputation, for personal 
fame, without some qualification. It may become excessive 
and offensive, but may mingle very properly with other less 
selfish motives. When to acquire the good opinivn of oth- 
ers, we strive to do them good, to impart the lessons we have 
received, we use aright our treasures of truth and knowledge. 
When simply to gain their applause, we prostitute our pow- 
ers to ignoble ends, to defend vice or decry virtue, we degrade 
ourselves and debase our learning. Pensonal considerations 
cannot be entirely excluded, but should not be paramount or 
controlling. : 

The attainment of fortune is another, though oft necessary, 
yet an inferior, end of education. Very few, indeed, are born 
to hereditary ease and affluence, so as to be exempt from all 
care or concern for a livelihood or for the maintenance of a 
family. With such the work of life is the battle for bread, 
and whatever may be the department of labor entered, it 
must yield the supply for daily wants and for the necessities 
of old age. Whilst temporal necessity and personal comforts 
cannot be entirely ignored, they form but a secondary consid- 
eration in the aims and results of those prosecuting a course 
of liberal study. 

There are other purposes to which educated intellect has 
been directed, of a totally unworthy and purely ignoble char- 
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acter, which are so manifestly a perversion and a prostitution 
that, whilst we weep to remember that 


‘“*Ev’n the light which led astray, 
Was light from Heaven,”’ 


we feel no obligation to follow it into the sties of profligacy, 
and kennels of impurity, and haunts of dishonesty, and 
halls of infidelity, and resorts of low wit and coarse profani- 
ty, to which it leads. Because the power and resources of 
the vile and of the dishonest, are multiplied and intensified 
by the advantages of culture, we admit not for a moment, 
that these tendencies to evil inhere, in any manner or to any 
degree, to education as such, but present as the true solution 
of the enigma, the very manifest fact that vice and iniquity 
will press into their service every controllable assistant, and 
the greater its power, the more eagerly will its aid be sought. 
If cultivated intellect be feared, because it thus becomes ca- 
pable of prodigies of evil, whence shall we look for a coun- 
teractive and corrective energy, but to the results of that same 
culture, lifted up by virtue and honor and faith to that loftier 
sphere, in which the true purposes of education are found. 
Ignorance, however upright in its intentions, is no competent 
match for educated villainy. In self-defence, we must meet 
Greek with Greek. 

From this rather negative aspect of the aims and results of 
intellectual training, we would indicate more positively our 
view of the highest and noblest uses and purposes to which 
it may be applied. 

In its reference to the individual scholar, and as it affects 
its own subjects, the highest purpose of education is the per- 
fecting of our manhood. 

Man is born an infant not only as to his body, but as to 
his mind and soul. For the growth and sustenance of these, 
peculiar conditions are necessary. There must be food and 
exercise for the powers of the body, to secure the purposes of 
their creation. So of the mind; there must be intellectual 
nourishment and mental exercise to attain the end designed. 
As of the delicate, infant body no just estimate can be form- 
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ed of the degree of strength and endurance and effort, of 
which it may in after years become capable, so, too, of the 
mind and soul, no imagination can reach the limit of their 
capacities. It were sad, by neglect, or violence, or abuse, to 
arrest the natural and healthy growth of the physical stature, 
and prevent the realization of man’s highest development, 
for there is truth, as well as poetry, in the Psalmist’s line, “I 
am fearfully and wonderfully made.” We cannot but look 
with feelings of sadness and pity and regret upon any who, 
by accident or disease, have been dwarfed in their stature, or 
arrested in their growth. On the other hand, we congratu- 
late those who, under favoring circumstances, have attained, 
beyond their associates, the perfection of physical manhood. 
We study the laws of health, and write out rules for eating 
and drinking, for sleeping and waking, for exercise and rest, 
and we canonize the men who warn us of danger or cure us 
of disease. And it is well. Such a wondrous machine is de- 
signed fora noble end, and is capable of marvellous uses. 
The attainment of the true end of its creation, is not the 
adornment of it in fair clothing or fine linen, a walking ad- 
vertisement for the village tailor, but the calling forth, and 
directing and sustaining, of its inherent energies and capabil- 
ities, for life’s purposes. 

Thus, too, of the intellect, that higher nature in man. Its 
power is imperial, its dominion absolute. Care and skill may 
quicken its daily activity, direct and control its early mani- 
festations, and by presenting the true objects for its examina- 
tion and study, may fit for further and more difficult effort. 
We cannot limit its capacity. The attainment of one height 
only qualifies for another and more daring flight. The suc- 
cessful removal of one difficulty, instead of exhausting its 
resources, only sharpens them for further and more dreaded 
conflict. The true and highest purpose of education, consists 
more in the culture and consequent progress of the student, 
than in the accomplishment of any given result. Even 
though the particular lesson or exercise be forgotten, there 
remains an awakened and strengthened activity of mind, an 
increased and more serviceable self-reliance and a control of 
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the changeable states of mind and feeling, beyond all price 
to the student. The particular objects we pursue, are but 
the copy line by which we are to practice, until we have 
learned to write with ease and elegance. It matters little of 
what words or sentences composed, the end is improvement, 
progress. Success in the attainment of any particular object 
of study accomplishes this additional result of self-improve- 
ment and mental discipline. 

It is just here that the cry for a radical change iu the cur- 
riculum of collegiate study is at fault. The practical and 
utilitarian tendency of the day, loses sight of the value and 
necessity of linguistic, mathematical and philosophical pur- 
suits for the full and complete exercise of thought and rea- 
son, and, looking upon education as a mere cramming pro- 
cess, it fails to secure the ability successfully to use the stores 
of information imparted. Even David found the armor of 
Saul a hindrance rather than a help. A shepherd’s sling, with 
skill and practice to use it, served him a better purpose than 
the untried equipments of the king. Weare not prepared to 
assail existing arrangements until a better process for mental 
discipline and intellectual development is devised than that 
which has the advantage of long use and almost universal 
approval. We plead for a full course of study, more for the 
exercise of mind thereby secured, than for the empty renown 
ot being learned. 

The possession of mind imposes the inevitable obligation 
to elevate it to its highests position, and to develop it to its 
fullest capacity. Nothing more truly grand or blessed can 
be attempted, and nothing so ennobles and dignifies the office 
of a teacher, as the fact that he has immortal and imperisha- 
ble mind upon which to work. The builder of wood, or 
stone, or marble, however skilfully his work may be done, 
works only for the present, or the near future. Accident 
may, and time must ere long, destroy his grandest achieve- 
ments, but mind is indestructible. The impressions stamped 
upon it, will run through the ages. You cannot erase it, 
you cannot conceal it, there it is forever. Neither Egyptian 
Pyramid, nor Assyrian monument, can outlast the work of 
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education. Can there be anything higher, anything better, 
than to bring forth the united, unseen power of man’s inner 
life, and by suited exercise and direction, so to strengthen 
and develop it as to carry him onward and forward towards 
perfection. 

But as man is a trinity, born in the image and after the 
likeness of his Maker, that view of education is partial and 
incomplete, which does not embrace his spiritual as well as 
his intellectual nature. Defect in any one of the organs or 
members of the body, disqualifies for fullest effort, and mars 
seriously, when viewed as a whole. Weakness in either of 
the operations of the mind, impairs its efficiency in all its at- 
tempts, and casts its dark shadow over all its workings. Can 
man, then, be regarded as educated when his highest, grand- 
est, noblest nature has received no due culture? The highest 
achievement can then only be acknowledged as attained 
when soul, mind and body have been harmoniously devel- 
oped and each brought into vigorous action, and into full 
subjection to the law of its being, growing, strengthening, 
and ever reaching forth toward some unattained end. There 
must be work for the body, thought for the mind, and 
faith for the soul, and then shall we see the grandest, divin- 
est sight earth can present us, man, erect, in the image of his 
Maker, reading the laws of the universe, using the forces of 
nature for his daily benefit, and in constant communion with 
the Father of his spirit. Man’s physical powers need the 
guidance of mind to lift them above the sphere of mere brute 
force; man’s mind needs the inspiration of his soul, to lift 
his thought on high and make his work divine. 

The aims and results of education, terminate not with the 
the individual educated, but reach to the utmost confines of 
society. A great truth, a grand discovery, an important in- 
vention, like the towering palace and costly structure of the 
prince, is for the eyes of every beholder. Columbus, indeed, 
first practically solved the question of a western hemisphere, 
but at once the tidings were proclaimed to an astonished 
world. The work of the Reformers ended not with their 
own deliverance from error and superstition and sacerdotal 
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enslavement, but it has ever since been felt, in increasing 
force, throughout Christendom, liberating mind, purifying 
society, and elevating all the great social and intellectual in- 
terests of our race. The author, the orator, the devotee of 
science, cannot secure their own cherished and coveted aims 
but as they extend to others the benefit of their powers. 

The invention of the art of printing, of the safety-lamp, 
of the sewing machine, of telegraphic communication, of the 
application of steam to machinery and the like, has not only 
given immortality to a name, but a much richer blessing to 
grateful millions. Guiding the growing intellect of a nation, 
is vastly more important and far-reaching in results, than 
drilling armies or directing campaigns. The imperious com- 
mander controls only the physical man, the imperial educator 
moulds the mind. Ina word, the interests of literature, of 
morals, of society, of science and of art, are confided to the 
educating and the educated. It is theirs to receive the 
charge, and to improve the trust, and by constant effort to 
lighten toil, to discipline mind, to correct morals, and to 
strengthen faith, may they show that among the aims and 
purposes of education are the elevation of society and the 
improvement of our race. 

The national aspect in which this whole question might be 
presented, invests it with still additional interest and import- 
ance. The elevation of our nation, the honor of our name, 
the influence of our government among the families of earth, 
the perpetuity of our free institutions, and the longevity of 
our national fabric, are dear to every patriot. And are not 
these bound up with the question of education, of our schools 
and colleges and universities? No arithmetic can estimate, 
or language depict, the mighty waves of influence ever going 
forth from the ancient and modern universities of Europe. 
What has given to Great Britain and to Germany such pre- 
ponderance in the scale of nations, but their noble, their al- 
most omnipotent, institutions of learning? And let but the 
cultivation of our American national mind keep pace with 
our unparalleled growth in every other direction (the dispro- 
portion is daily decreasing), and we shall yet stand, in litera- 
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ture, in science and art, where we now stand in all other re- 
spects, in the front rank of the nations of the earth. 

It becomes us, then, as a Church, as a Christian denomina- 
tion, to enlarge the foundations and greatly to increase the 
advantages of our literary and theological schools. We have 
no lack in point of numbers, but how few possess full and 
adequate facilities. How little has been given to render 
pleasant and attractive our halls of science and seats of learn- 
ing. The plastic, youthful mind should be surrounded by 
healthful influences, elevating and refining to the taste and 
sensibilities, whilst prosecuting a course of study. Works of 
art and skill, should adorn the grounds, whilst well-filled 
libraries and well-stocked laboratories should fill the rooms 
of our institutions. Above all should the number of earnest, 
sympathizing, faithful and competent instructors be increased, 
and their daily toil and mental drudgery be relieved by fewer 
recitations, and much larger salaries. 

Men of wealth and philanthropy could make no better in- 
vestment of their abundant means, than by adding largely to 
tlie endowment of colleges and theological seminaries, and 
then, by seeking out needy, but ambitious and deserving 
young men, place them in the enjoyment of the advantages 
they have thus provided. The benediction of thousands un- 
born will rest upon the hand that opens for them the portals 
of the temple of knowledge and truth. 


——+oo— — 


ARTICLE V. 
THE PULPIT.* 
By Rev. Tuomas Gururie, Edinburgh, Scotland. 


In our earliest prospectus we ventured to express a hope 
that the Sunpay Maeaztnz would provide interesting and 
profitable reading, on the Lord’s day, for all classes. To sat- 





* Reprinted from the May number of the Sunday Magazine, American 
Edition, J. B, Lippincott & Co., Phila. 
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isfy all men was what we never hoped for: nor do we mean 
to say that we ourselves are not conscious of having in any in- 
stance fallen short of the mark, but are ready, in the words of 
the Liturgy, to acknowledge that “we have left undone those 
things which we ought to have done; and we have done those 
things which we ought not to have done.” A sense of this 
makes us all the more thankful for the large circulation and 
great favor we have obtained at home, as well also throughout 
our colonies and in the United States; and few things give us 
more pleasure than to know that our readers embrace a large 
number of persons engaged in the work of the Christian min- 
istry, or preparing for it. In these days of “blasphemy and 
rebuke,” of loose opinions and loose practice, may all of them 
be fully equipped for their sacred office, and prove themselves, 
in the sphere both of pastoral and pulpit duties, “workmen 
that need not to be ashamed !” 

We have no sympathy with such as talk of things being 
“dull as a sermon ;” nor do we believe in the newspaper slang 
of the day that “the pulpit has lost its power.” With many 
who talk so we suspeat that “the wish is father to the 
thought.” At the same time, we think that the pulpit is 
held in too low an estimate as well by some of the friends as 
of the foes of religion; and that those who have the charge 
of training up preachers of the Gospel, while storing their 
minds with knowledge, are not sufficiently alive to the im- 
portance of teaching them how to use it. How much more 
carefully, as may be seen in any drill-ground, are soldiers 
trained to fight than candidates for the ministry are trained 
to preach! Yet no man who has, what every man ought to 
have, a high aim finds it an easy thing to preach—Robert 
Hall himself having said, not long before his death, “I have 
been trying all my life long to preach well, and have never 
yet succeeded.” 

It has occurred to us that it might be of advantage to 
some engaged in the duties of the ministry, or preparing for 
them, to read the following letter. It is written by one who 
has had a pretty large pulpit experience, and in answer to an 
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application which reached him from the students of a theo- 
logical seminary in the United States :— 


23rd February, 1871. 

Dear Sir,—The subject on which you wish me to set down 
my views is one which, to do it justice, would require both 
much time and thought. My avocations leave me little of 
either. Yet rather than decline your request, and seem in- 
different to anything which may concern the religious inter- 
ests of a country whose greatness I admire, in whose prosper- 
ity I rejoice, and to whose people I feel bound by the intimate 
and sacred ties of a common faith, and a common tongue, 
and common blood, I will note down some few things, belong- 
ing to the work of the pulpit, very much as they rise to my 
mind. 

As an ambassador for Christ—to use the words of St. 
Paul—who, praying sinners in Christ’s stead to be reconciled 
to God, is charged with a mission of eternal importance, I 
regard a preacher of the Gospel as filling the most responsible 
office any mortal can occupy. His pulpit is in my eyes loftier 
than a throne; and of all professions, learned or unlearned, 
his, though usually in point of wealth the poorest, I esteem 
the most honorable. The ministry, as Matthew Henry well 
remarks, is the worst of trades, but the best of professions. 
That office is one angels themselves might covet. 

These being my views, you will not be surprised that I 
deem it impossible for a preacher to feel too anxious or be too 
laborious in preparing for the pulpit. Unlike such as take 
the work easy, and content themselves with going through it 
in a perfunctory manner, Paul was among the Corinthians, as 
he tells us, “in fear and in much trembling.” In those beau- 
tiful lectures which Sir Joshua Reynolds has left us on the 
Art of Painting, he remarks that God does not give success 
to man but as the reward of labor—an observation, we would 
do well to remember, that applies as much to preaching as to 
painting. We have that truth applied to the ministry, and 
expressed in a very striking manner, by the great Adam 
Clarke. In reply toa young man who sought counsel of him 
as to how he should prepare his sermons, Clarke gave this 
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memorable answer, Study yourself dead and pray yourself 
alive again ! 

The oil used in the sanctuary was beaten oil. The plates 
of the Temple were highly refined, of “much fine gold ;” and 
no man more than the preacher should remember that God is 
not only to be served, but served with the very best at our 
command. All men may not succeed who attempt to be great 
preachers ; but every man should certainly try to be so. In 
this as in every. other noble field, it is better to fail in the at- 
tempt than not to make it. Nor indeed do people know 
their powers till they try them; and any way, though they 
may never rival Apollos, him who was “eloquent and mighty 
in the Scriptures,” none shall labor in vain, who, with prayers _ 
for a blessing from on High, do their very utmost—like her 
of whom the Master said, “She hath done what she could.” 

Is it found that some who do their utmost have not the 
gifts necessary for the pulpit? “Once a priest always a 
priest” being a mere Roman Catholic adage, there is nothing 
binding a man for life to this sacred, any more than to any 
secular, profession, if he finds himself unable to discharge its 
duties. The dog that cannot, as much as that which will not, 
bark is no fit guardian of the flock. It were well indeed 
that incapable men were stopped in time, but better late 
than never. The interests at stake are great; the ministry 
is a field where souls are lost or won; and therefore the pul- 
pit is of all places that which can least afford to be filled with 
“cumberers of the ground.” In making statements like these 
at a dinner-table where a bishop was present, I was met by 
one appealing to him, how that could be, seeing that every 
candidate for holy orders, in seeking them, declared himself 
to be moved by the Holy Ghost? An objection to the bill 
brought into the House of Lords for allowing clergymen of the 
English Church to demit their office and loose themselves of 
their ordination vows, which I met with a sufficient answer— 
this, namely, that such candidates must have been mistaken, 
since God never calls a man by his Spirit to any office for 
which he is not fit. If that be so, it is right, honorable to 
themselves and loyal to Christ and his cause, for incompetent 
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persons to abandon the pulpit; however good and devout 
men they may be, when it is proved that God has not be- 
stowed on them the requisite qualifications, to continue there 
is not to follow Providence, but to fly in the face of it. 

But with whatever powers of popular address preachers are 
endowed, be assured that they will not do justice to the pul- 
pit without a proper estimate of its importance as a mighty 
instrument for good, and the means God has honored above 
all others to convert sinners and edify the body of believers. 
It is told of David Wilkie, the great painter, that in a sense 
he carried canvas, palette, and brushes with him wherever he 
went ; noting everything his eye fell on that might be intro- 
duced with effect into the picture on his easel—till he got 
home putting it down on his thumb-nail, if he happened to 
see it in the street or in company. He was an enthusiast in 
his profession; and so should every preacher be. What 
painting was to Wilkie, preaching should be to him—his 
preparation for it a holy passion, and so absorbing as to occu- 
py much of his thoughts “in the house and by the way,” 
throughout the whole running week. So it was with one of 
the greatest preachers, not excepting Jeremy Taylor or Rob- 
ert Hall, England has ever produced. Such fragments of his 
sermons as I have seen make one regret that no proper record 
of them has been preserved, now that the dust of death lies 
on his lips. He belonged to the Congregational body. A 
small farmer in Wales, or its neighborhood, he was found 
day by day working in his fields. These, the hill-sides where 
he tended his little flock, the grassy bank where he sat of a 
summer evening, talking about the things of this world and 
the next with the simple peasants of the neighborhood, were 
his study. Every day, and during all its hours, he was gath- 
ering from the face of nature and the various aspects of so- 
ciety, from the memories of his Bible and the depths of his 
own heart, materials for his sermon ; and with these, all fused 
and glowing in the fires of piety and genius, this man, who 
had never seen a college, held in rapt attention the vast 
crowd of all ranks and classes which he drew, Sunday by 
Sunday, from far and near. Ile certainly did not, and no 
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preacher should, expose himself to the censure one of his par- 
ishioners pronounced on a clergyman who shone at assem- 
blies—for dancing ; was a famous fisher—of trouts ; and was 
oftener seen in the hunting-field than in his study. “Our 
minister,” said the man, “makes a by-job of our souls.” And 
what else do they make both of souls and serrfions who hud- 
dle their preparation for the pulpit into the last day, or days, 
of the week? When we think for whom the preacher 
speaks, to whom he speaks, and what everlasting issues may 
hang upon his lips, how that can satisfy his conscience passes 
my understanding. And here I may relate how well and 
wittily one of this easy-going class was rebuked by a friend. 
Both were known to me, and both, like myself, were fond of 
fishing. On meeting at the breakfast-table on a fine sum- 
mer’s morning, the one, a boaster, though an able man, said 
to the other, “I have done to-day already what passes your 
powers—written a sermon, and killed a salmon!” A brag to 
which his friend made this happy retort—“It may be so; but 
I'd rather eat the salmon than hear the sermon !” 

In regard to the theme and character of his discourses, let 
the motto of every preacher be St. Paul’s, as expressed in his 
famous saying, “I am determined not to know anything 
among you, save Jesus Christ and Him crucified!” And 
here I cannot help saying, if this central truth, with all the 
doctrines that revolve around, and all the duties that spring 
from it, be fully set forth, with God’s blessing, the results 
will justify Cowper’s beautiful exclamation— 


“Thou bleeding Lamb, 
The best morality is love of Thee.’’ 


Jesus Christ the grand theme of the preacher, as He was of 
the prophets and apostles, let the preacher prove, paint, and 
persuade—have the three “p’s,” as they have been called, in 
every sermon. By the use of these, according to the topic in 
their proper proportions, he embraces the whole constitution 
of man—by arguments addressing the reason, by figures the 
imagination, and by appeals the heart with its affections. 
Let him also, like a man in earnest, employ clear and simple 
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language. No man who is drowning calls for a rope, no offi- 
cer charging a battery addresses his men, in learned and pom- 
pous terms; and a minister seeking to save souls, or lead 
God’s people in the good fight of faith, should aim at plain- 
ness, directness, perspicuity—like Mr. Spurgeon, for example. 
Say no odd tHfings ; but try so to put the ordinary but saving 
truths of the Gospel that, to use vulgar and yet expressive 
terms, they may both strike and stick. It is much easier to 
be obscure and involved than simple; a truth well expressed 
in the answer of an eminent divine to one who, disappointed 
with his preaching, said, “I expected to hear from such a 
learned man as you something else than a discourse marked 
by great simplicity.” “Ah,” replied the other, “it needs 
all my learning to be simple!” Pertinent to this I may tell 
you an anecdote. In criticising the sermon of a student in 
divinity, which looked profound but was only obscure, the 
professor said that it reminded him of the way a countryman 
took to calm his mother when, to her great terror she saw 
him, then a schoolboy, wading the water with which a river, 
overflowing its banks, had flooded all the fields, “It’s no deep, 
mem,” he cried, “its only drumlie,”—that is (Anglice), thick, 
turbid. In the composition of a discourse, beauty, clearness, 
and depths are properties which may be all combined, and 
should all be aimed at—each and every sermon, like the 
Rhone where it darts impetuous on its way beneath the 
bridge of Geneva, deep, in color blue and beautiful as the 
cloudless azure, and withal so translucent that you see down 
into its bed as if air, not water, were the medium you looked 
through. 

So much for the Matter, now as to the manner, which, let 
me say, deserves much more attention than it commonly re- 
ceives. True of other professions, it is no less, I had almost 
said it is still more, true of the preacher’s, that the manner is 
half the battle. How vexed have I sometimes-been to see a 
noble discourse spoiled by bad taste, vigorous and stirring 
thoughts fall flat on an audience through the feebleness, of 
the speaker’s manner! It is, in fact, if I may employ such 
an illustration, very much with preaching a sermon as with 
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firing a gun—the manner is the powder, the matter is the 
shot: and it is well known that a tallow-candle with a sufii- 
cient quantity of powder will go through a deal-board, that 
a leaden bullet would not pierce fired off with a feeble charge. 
Yet, though a bad manner of speech and action is sufficient 
to blunt the edge of a superior sermon, while a good manner 
will make an inferior one tell with effect upon an audience, 
many preachers seem to think this point below their notice. 
So thought not Demosthenes, nor Cicero, nor any of the cel- 
ebrated orators of antiquity. Nor so thought George White- 
field, who cultivated his voice with such care that it was said 
he could make men weep or laugh by the way he pronounced 
the word Mesopotamia. No doubt he was more than most 
men “to the manner born:” but we can as little doubt that 
those charms of voice and action by which he moved vast 
congregations, as a field of corn is swayed by the wind, were 
due to great care and labor. One witness states that he heard 
Whitefield preach his celebrated sermon on the Crucifixion 
fifteen times ; so often that he at length knew by anticipa- 
tion each tone and gesture; and yet, reminding us of the 
saying, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever,” he enjoyed it as 
much the fifteenth time as he did the first. A wonderful ex- 
ample that of the perfection of manner and voice which few 
indeed reach, but all should aim at; and will with con- 
science and care, to a greater or less extent, attain. It is told 
of Garrick that on one occasion he sat with rapt admiration 
hearing Whitefield; and how at a part of the discourse 
where the great preacher laid his handkerchief on the Bible, 
or raised it to his eyes, he turned to a fellow-player beside 
him, and whispered, “I’d give all the money of a benefit- 
night, could I handle my handkerchief as that fellow does!” 
“That fellow,” was honored of God to draw greater crowds 
and save more souls than any man of his day; and surely 
those pulpit aids which he set such store on are neither to be 
neglected nor lightly esteemed. 

According to Mark, Jesus, addressing the multitude on one 
occasion, said, Take heed what ye hear: according to St. 
Luke, he said, Take heed how ye hear; and to me the man- 
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ner, as well as the matter, appears so important that I would 
employ both terms in giving advice to preachers, saying, 
Take heed what ye speak, and take heed also how ye speak— 
so cultivate your voice as, with your action, to suit its intona- 
tion to the word ; acquire such grace of manner as is seen in 
the movements of little children; throw oft all constrained 
and awkward habits, either of speech, or look, or action; in 
one word, be natural. The triumph and charm of all ora- 
tory, in the pulpit or anywhere else, that I admit is difficult— 
we are much the creatures of habit ; and is impossible, unless 
care be taken not to sin against nature, either by imitation 
or by affectation. As to the first, we should study fine 
models, but not closely copy them. Nothing is gained by a 
slavish imitation. On the contrary, our inferiority to the 
great model we ape is only made the more conspicuous by the 
tones and actions which recall him to the recollection of our 
hearers ; and should they never have heard him, there is still 
nothing gained, but much lost, since, as God has given to ev- 
ery man his own manner, another man’s will sit as awkward- 
ly on us as his clothes would do. As to affectation, pompos- 
ity of speech, and such other faults, I have heard an advice 
of John Kemble’s worth relating. A gentleman witha long, 
grave countenance, dressed like a minister and armed with a 
Bible, was one day ushered into his parlor, somewhat to 
Kemble’s alarm. Whether it was, or was not, because “con- 
science makes cowards of us all,” now, thought the player, I 
am in fora rebuke! But what was his relief when his visi- 
tor, walking up in a stiff and stately manner, accosted him 
thus, Forgive the liberty, Mr. Kemble, but I have taken the 
opportunity of your being in town to know how you would 
read such and such a passage of Scripture! Suppressing a 
smile, and seeing at a glance whom he had to deal with, 
Kemble, while politely professing his readiness to assist, sug- 
gested that the divine himself should read the passage first. 
And this he did ore rotundo, ina pedantic and pompous style. 
Thereupon the great tragedian cut short the conference, bow- 
ing the doctor out with this brief but invaluable lesson, Al- 
low me, sir, to advise you when you read the Scriptures, or 
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any other book, to think more of what you read than how 
you read! Perhaps there is no fault of speech or manner to 
be so much avoided as affectation ; nor any place where it is 
more offensive than in the pulpit. As the poet says:— 


‘‘In manor woman, but far most in man, 
And most of all in man that ministers, 

And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 

All affectation. ‘Tis my perfect scorn; 
Object of my implacable disgust. 

What !—will a man play tricks, will he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form 

And just proportion, fashionable mien 

And pretty face, in presence of his God ? 

Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 

As with the diamond on his lily hand, 

And play his brilliant parts before my eyes 
When I am hungry for the bread of life? 

He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and, instead of truth, 
Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 
Therefore avaunt all attitude, and stare, 
And start theatric, practiced at the glass ! 

I seek divine simplicity in him, 

Who handles things divine.’’ 


One other fault—and here I pray, respected brethren, to 
bear with me—I must refer to, as materially detracting from 
the legitimate influence of the pulpit. It is a very common 
one; not on that account, however, to be the less, but the 
more condemned. I mean the practice of reading sermons; 
one which, I fancy, had its origin in the early days of the 
Reformation, when many of those who filled the pulpits of 
England—Roman Cathdlic priests who had veered round 
with the Court—being unable, or unwilling, to preach gos- 
pel-truth, were required to read on Sundays the Homilies of 
the Church. Whatever be its origin, the custom, I am told, 
is all but universal in America; is so in the Church of Eng- 
land ; and, though long opposed by the dour and determined 
Presbyterians of Scotland, has even there crept into common 
use. The latter circumstance is probably in large measure 
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due to the fact that the greatest of Scotch pulpit orators was 
a reader. An example not to have been followed by ordinary 
mortals! as was well expressed by a shrewd Scotch woman 
in reply to one who defended reading, and cast Dr. Chalmers’ 
practice in the other’s face. To the challenge, Did not Dr. 
Chalmers read his sermons? True, she replied, but Chalmers 
was a fell reader: in other words—if I understand the lan- 
guage aright—one who read with extraordinary power. He 
read in fact, as all will testify who have heard him, with such 
vehemence, enthusiasm, and fire, as have distinguished only 
the gueatest orators. Not one in twenty thousand preachers 
can ever hope to read as Chalmers read. He swept all before 
him with the power of a mountain torrent. 

Were the preacher’s business only to instruct, to store the 
mind with knowledge, to give forth simple and unimpassion- 
ed statements of divine truth, we should be content, if it were 
clearly put, though it were coldly said ; in that case the read- 
ing of a sermon in the pulpit would lie open to no valid ob- 
jection. But since the heart of man has suffered even more 
than his head by the Fall, one great object of the preacher is 
to engage the affections, to turn their current heavenward, 
and win the heart over to God. This is the work of con- 
version—that divine, saving, and indispensable change, “A 
new heart also will I give you, and a new spirit will I put 
within you; and I will take away the stony heart out of 
your flesh, and I will give you a heart of flesh.” But where, 
besides convincing the reason, the object of the speaker is to 
engage the affections, rouse the dormant feelings, and carry 
the heart as by storm, what man in his senses, in any other 
place than a pulpit, would read his address? Fancy Demos- 
thenes attempting to “wield the fierce democracy” with a 
paper in his hand! Fancy Cicero rising in the Forum to 
launch his thunders at Cataline from a black portfolio! 
These men knew better. And why, with a task much more 
difficult, and involving interests infinitely more important, 
should preachers of the Gospel hamper themselves with pa- 
pers ?—some, as if ashamed of the Gospel, or conscious that, 
while they looked at their papers, the people were looking at 
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the clock, not once venturing to raise their eyes and look 
their hearers in the face. Was it so Paul stood on his de- 
fence before Felix—making the tyrant tremble ?—was it so 
Peter preached when, God blessing his words, he converted 
thousands by a single sermon, and, a greater fisherman than 
ever, gathered them with one sweep of his net into the king- 
dom of heaven ? 

Fas este ab hoste doceri: and our good Protestants might 
learn much from the practice of Roman Catholic priests. 
They never read their sermons; though that were more ex- 
cusable in them than in our ministers, to whom the pulpit is 
a familiar place. There is little of preaching — properly 
speaking—among the papists abroad, but during Lent. 
Then they do preach, and many of them, especially some ot 
the friars, with great power. I have heard them often; and 
though they sometimes give a stagger, flounder for a moment, 
they never stick—providing against such an accident, in 
Italy, perhaps elsewhere also, in an odd way. Admitted in- 
to the pulpit before the congregation assembles, a boy sits 
squatting there. Nobody sees him from the galleries, for 
their churches have none. When the preacher opens his sub- 
ject, the boy, who is called a suggeritore, opens the preacher’s 
manuscript ; ready, as a prompter, whenever the speaker’s 
memory is like to fail him, to supply the word. A clever 
device, which might perhaps, where needed, be adopted at 
home. Any way, it shows the importance which Rome, very 
shrewd in many things, attaches to spoken as against read 
sermons. 

Fancy reading practiced elsewhere than in the church, car- 
ried into the common affairs of life, and nothing else is need- 
ed to expose its absurdity. Let me illustrate this; pleading 
the force of the illustration in excuse of its familiarity, A 
man, for example, falls in love with a woman; he wishes to 
win her affections ; and prepared to make her an offer of his 
hand and heart, he solicits an interview. They meet—how 
soon to part! Imagine the lady’s astonishment when, instead 
of approaching with ardor in his looks, he coolly enters, pulls 
a manuscript from his pocket and with it a pair of spectacles, 
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and after adjusting them on his nose, begins, in a voice as 
hard as iron and cold as ice, to read an oration! How soon 
in any woman of sense, or of spirit, would indignation take 
the place of astonishment, and summon a servant to show 
the pedant to the door? Or look at men in other circum- 
stances of life—at the bar, on the hustings, in the senate. 
When they would rouse the feelings, or carry conviction to 
the minds of others, do they not stand before them eye to 
eye, and face to face ?—the barrister who rises to address a 
jury, knowing right well that, if he reads his speech, it is ten 
to one but he will lose his cause. He who would make oth- 
ers weep must himself weep, says the old poet; and he who 
would speak to other men’s hearts must speak, or appear at 
least to speak, from his own. 

Here I have all antiquity on my side; and all the preach- 
ers of Christendom also, save those that speak the English 
tongue. It was not from papers that Luther thundered, and 
Calvin reasoned—shaking the walls of Rome. It was on 
other pinions that Bossuet and Masillon soared aloft. Nor, 
to come to modern times, have I ever heard a sermon read in 
any church, Protestant or Roman Catholic, on all the conti- 
nent of Europe; neither in Holland, nor in Belgium, nor in 
Germany, nor in France, nor in Switzerland, nor in Italy. In 
Italy, as I have listened to a preaching-friar standing before 
his audience whom he held entranced, a consummate master 
of sacred oratory, how I have wished that our preachers of 
truth would make more use of the weapons he was employ- 
ing with such signal effect in the cause and on the side of 
error! And why not? With some practice, and going about 
the thing in the right way, if the discourse is suited to a pop- 
ular assembly, it is much easier to fix it in the mind than 
many, till they try it, would imagine. Nor, if a man has 
that self-possession which is acquired in time by familiarity 
with the pulpit, need he fear losing the thread of his dis- 
course. Let him only, as was my habit, pin a slip of paper 
to the leaves of the open Bible: there let the heads and chief 
topics of the sermon—each in their proper order, and marked 
in many cases only by a leading word—he so legibly set down 
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as to be caught by a glance of the eye; and the preacher can- 
not be thrown off the rails. But though the difficulties of 
dispensing with the paper were as formidable as many 
imagine, should preachers of the Gospel, who ought to be an 
example of self-denial, shrink from the cross; grudge any la- 
bor that may help them to save those for whom the Son of 
God himself labored, and lived, and died ? 

Before leaving this topic, allow me to say that, unless in 
those passages where the impression depended much on, as a 
good style has been defined, “right words in right places,” I 
never made myself the slave of memory, repeating the dis- 
course verbatim, exactly as it was written. On the contrary, 
new ideas were introduced, that rose unbidden, and were 
thrown off like sparks in the heat of delivery ; and the com- 
paratively cold expressions of the quiet study were also often 
exchanged for more fervid and forcible terms. However, and 
at the same time, the discourse was always committed to 
memory so carefully, that by practice it rose to the mind 
without any conscious effort ; leaving one free to give vent 
to their feelings, and speak as if they were speaking from 
the spur of the moment. I would say commit so well, that 
you may never think in the pulpit what comes next. Be- 
ware, however, of committing to memory aloud, like one I 
knew, who thereby fell into a monotonous manner, and be- 
sides disturbing the whole house on Saturday evening, roared 
himself hoarse as a raven. I found another advantage from 
committing silently, this, namely, that the words sounded 
almost as fresh to my ears as to the people’s, and awakening 
thereby my own emotions, gave naturalness, force, and fire 
to the delivery. But if it is bad to commit, I think it good 
to compose aloud in your study, as if you were in your pulpit 
addressing your congregation, with them all seated before 
you, in your mind’s eye. This helps to impart vivacity to 
the discourse, to save it from dull, long-winded, lumbering 
sentences, and, without running into the merely conversa- 
tional, to throw over the whole the charm of a spoken style. 

So much on the matter and manner of preaching. As to 
the mode of composing sermons, that was an art which, on 
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my becoming a clergyman, notwithstanding many years 
passed at a celebrated university, I may say I had to learn. 
I knew that it was “not by might, or by power, but by my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts,” that men were to be saving- 
ly converted, turned to Christ, and made good Christians; 
but this I knew to be within my power, and, by God’s help, 
I determined it should be done—that while I preached the 
congregation should neither sit listless nor go to sleep. “Do 
you imagine,” said Sydney Smith, when stirring up the lazy 
clergy of his archdeaconry to exert themselves, “that a soul 
is saved as Eve was made, by first casting the man into a 
deep sleep?” Certainly not. So the question with me was, 
how to rouse the attention of my hearers, and touch their 
feelings, and instruct their minds, and keep their eyes and 
ears open to the last sentence of the sermon. 

For this purpose I turned to study the discourses of the 
great old prophets, and more especially the teachings of Him, 
the Prince of preachers, who drew all men after him, and 
won even from his enemies this high eulogium—Never man 
spake like this manl” Now, what did I find? I found, in 
the first place, that they clothed their thoughts in familiar 
language. So, at the expense of being thought unlearned 
and shallow by fools, I resolved to avoid learned terms, and 
wherever possible use only the Saxon tongue—the language 
of my people’s homes and hearts, of their loves and hatreds, 
of their joys and sorrows, of all those scenes in life where 
Nature rises to assert her supremacy. I observed also that 
the prophets and our divine Master employed figures and 
illustrations to a large extent, thereby throwing a flood of 
light on the subject ; and, while instructing the mind, pleas- 
ing the fancy and moving the heart. In this, at however 
great a distance, I resolved to follow them, and take advan- 
tage of the principle in our nature so well expressed by the 
humble woman who, referring to our Lord’s parables and 
other such parts of Scripture, said, The dikes are the parts of 
the Bible that I like best! 

As you seek counsel, and I very much feel myself like an . 
old soldier called, after his campaigns are over, to address a 
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body of recruits, I may tell you, though it goes against the 
grain to be talking of myself, somewhat of my practice. Let 
us open the study door! After fixing on a text, it was my 
custom to put down on paper, just as they occurred, all 
thoughts, sentiments, figures, and illustrations that seemed 
pertinent to the subject in hand; very much as a man who 
has a house to build, tumbles down in rude heaps on the 
ground wood, stone, lime, slates, and other materials. Nor 
was it till I had thus provided a store of matter, and brought 
some order out of this chaos by arranging all under appro- 
priate heads, that I proceeded to the proper work of composi- 
tion ; leaving always a blank page opposite to the one written 
on, for such additions and alterations as a careful revision 
might suggest. On this revision hours were spent, erasing 
all repetitions, aiming at more logical and lucid arrange- 
ments, making obscure expressions clear, toning up the weak 
parts, and making every description of actors and scenes as 
graphic as possible. See to it, however, in the first instance, 
that your discourse is composed of solid matter; it being 
with sermons as with woods, stones, and metals, the more 
solid the substance the higher the polish it takes on. 

In all these preparations, I frankly confess I experienced 
“the pains of labor;” for though the preaching of the ser- 
mon usually afforded me much pleasure, I never or seldom 
had any in its composition. In that work, I may remark, [ 
derived advantages from committing the discourse to mem~ 
ory, which more than reconciled me to the trouble such a 
practice imposes on all who, like myself, have not a good 
verbal memory. To explain this let me mention an anecdote 
related by Dean Ramsay in his entertaining “Scotch Remi- 
niscences.” ‘How is it,” said a Scotchman, who had all the 
aversion of his country to the sight of a paper in the pulpit— 
“how is it, sir,” said he, addressing his minister, “that you 
read, instead of preaching, your sermons?” “Well, John,” 
was the answer, “I read them because I cannot remember 
them.” Whereupon John shrewdly retorted: “And, sir, if 
ye that mak them canna mind them, how do you think we 
can?” A question that which it would take a clever man to 
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answer! The principle it embodies I knew and held before 
the Dean’s book was born; and carrying it out, it was my 
practice to condemn every passage in the discourse, even 
those I thought the best, which it required an extraordinary 
effort to commit to memory. I drew the pen through it— 
rueful, probably, but ruthless—reasoning thus: if it does not 
make such an impression on my own mind as to be remem- 
bered without much difficulty, how is it to impress others ? 
If, however, my unfortunate offspring embodied some really 
important truth, it was not slaughtered ; but the passage was 
thrown into the form of a question to give it point and make 
it stick, or a figure, an illustration, was attached to it, by 
way of a buoy, to make it float. 

But this was not the only test I used for trying the suita- 
bleness of my sermons. Another and perhaps a better one I 
found in a class of young men and women held on the Sun- 
day evenings—very much to my instruction, whatever it 
might be to theirs in this way. There, among other exer- 
cises, they had to give an account of the sermon of the day: 
I, though they were not in the secret, making up my mind to 
conclude, however mortifying to one’s vanity it might be, 
that if the more intelligent of them could not give a reason- 
ably fair account of it, the fault lay not with them but with 
me; was not to be found in their memory, but sought in my 
sermon. Well, in applying this test, I would get, for exam- 
ple, a good account of the introduction, and also of the first 
head ; a very meagre one of the second ; the third was an ut- 
ter blank; while the peroration perhaps, when it might be 
thought attention was blunted and patience exhausted, ap- 
peared to have impressed itself on their minds like a seal on 
wax. On returning home it was my custom to set myself to 
see in what features the parts of the discourse that were well, 
differed from those that were ill remembered; and having 
found out the faults of the latter, I endeavored henceforth to 
avoid them; and on the other hand to carefully cultivate the 
style of those passages which had engaged the attention and 
touched the feelings of my hearers. I found this often a 
mortifying but also a most profitable exercise ; and believe— 
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though I set great value on classics, philosophy, and theolo- 
gy—that, so far as the sacred art of preaching was concerned, 
I owed more to the self-instruction I have described than to 
all the years and money that had been spent on a full Uui- 
versity curriculum. 

Receive these notes, hurriedly written and imperfect as 
they are, with my best wishes. I pray God to open the win- 
dows of heaven and send down a flood of blessings on you, 
your seminary, and your churches. With all our pains, let 
us never forget how needful, how indispensable for success in 
the ministry prayer is; that except the Lord himself build 
the house—bless the builders and establish the work of their 
hands—they labor in vain that build it. Bear in mind, I 
pray you, that he is best fitted to preach to men dying in 
their sins who is most steeped in the spirit of Jesus Christ ; 
and he most sure of the blessing whose eyes are ever turned 
to the hills from whence cometh our aid. 

Believe me yours sincerely and affectionately, 





——0 eo 


ARTICLE VI. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 
By Rev. J. D. Severtrenavus, A. M., Oswego, N. Y. 


1. The recently established German Empire is an entirely 
new member of the governmental family of Europe. Its 
constituent parts have a history, checkered and long; but its 
national identity is the creature of our times. History 
knows of no purely German and actually united empire in 
Germany ; the living present has not finished congratulating 
this new-born power, yet its establishment is considered se- 
cure beyond a peradventure. 

Though, indeed, the dream of German patriots for years, 
the realization of German unity was considered, twelve 
months ago, as the wild scheme of ambitious Bismarck. 
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And yet we have it! A genuine, hearty, enthusiastic union 
of twenty-eight states in one strong government, headed by 
William I., as the unanimous choice of forty millions of in- 
telligent people. Like a storm-cloud, hurriedly snatching up 
all the black, white and red patches that float in confused in- 
dependence upon the horizon, and with them climbing, in one 
massive column, up to the very zenith of the firmament, sput- 
tering hail, fire and thunder, making the earth tremble under 
its jarring rush, and again strewing its pathway with kindly 
blessings—so has Germany rushed into an awe-inspiring ex- 
istence, thundering and purifying, rending and cementing, 
killing and making alive. 

The recent “seven-months’ war” has established the German 
empire, and enveloped it with an interest that justly chal- 
lenges the attention of the world. We dare not always 
judge causes by the effects they produce. Here we have a 
terrible cause producing the most beneficent results. Short 
as that war was, it was costly, bloody, heart-rending and 
glorious. It exhibited military prowess that is as much the 
astonishment of the world, as the far-reaching results are im- 
portant. That the Germans of every land should jubilate 
over the proud record which the Vaterland has made in the 
seven months’ war, is not to be wondered at; that they 
should hold “peace festivals” in all our larger cities, and en- 
gage with an enthusiastic unanimity in singing 


“Nun danket alle Gott 
Mit Herzen, Mund und Hiinden,”’ etc., 


is as natural and appropriate as it is for Americans to cele- 
brate the 4th of July. Has not the Emperor of Austria, the 
Czar of Russia, the Queen of England, the Sultan of Turkey, 
the Pasha of Egypt, the President of these United States, and 
other rulers, all in the name of their people, congratulated the 
emperor William, and through him the German people, upon 
the German record made in the recent war? 

The seven-months’ war engaged two nations, single-handed, 
in a conflict that had been brewing for many years. More 
than once did Napoleon ITI. give occasion for it. The rela- 
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tion of the two nations, occupying the heart of Europe, and 
nearly equal in population, had to be settled upon the battle- 
field. Statesmanship could postpone it, but not avert it. In 
twenty-five wars between the two nations, footing up one 
hundred and seventeen years of actual war, France had been 
the initiator, the aggressor, and generally the winner. 

On the 19th of July, 1870, King William of Prussia opened 
the Reichstag with a solemn address from the throne. Re- 
ferring to the declaration of war by France, he said, in con- 
clusion: “If Germany was obliged to endure such assaults 
upon her rights and her honor in former centuries, silently, 
it was because, in her divided condition, she knew not how 
strong she was. To-day, when the bonds of sympathy and 
outward union, which the wars for liberty began to cement, 
have become more and more intimate ; to-day, when her war- 
preparation allows the enemy to see no breach, Germany car- 
ries in herself both the will and the ability, to resist the re- 
newed violence of the French.” 

King William understood himself perfectly. He under- 
stood the magnitude of the task that French insolence had 
laid at his door, but he also understood the reliability of his 
people when German rights should have to be defended by 
war. 

On the 4th day of July, Gen. Prim proposed Leopold, 
Prince of Hohenzollern, as a candidate for the Spanish 
throne; on the 6th Count Grammont, French Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, proclaimed in the legislative chambers, that 
France could not allow the election of a Hohenzollern to the 
Spanish crown, even at the risk of war with Prussia. Al- 
though Prince Leopold withdrew from the candidature on 
the 12th, the French ambassador, Benedetti, insisted with 
the King of Prussia on a guarantee that neither Leopold, nor 
any other Prussian should ever be permitted to become a 
candidate for the Spanish throne. The King, tired of this 
impudence, refused to see Benedetti any further upon this 
subject, and on the 16th of July, Grammont gave notice that 
France had been insulted, that her rights were abused, and 
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that the empire had declared war, against Prussia. The for- 
mal declaration of war followed on the 19th of July. 

France was fond of saying Prussia, instead of Germany. 
Napoleon and his ministers thought they could punish Prus- 
sia by its own kindred, the South-German states, as they 
were still suspicious and jealous of the growing influence of 
the Prussians. But King William received the declaration 
with composure, and said: “Weare ready.” Moltke, the Com- 
manding General of the Confederate army, said: “If Napo- 
leon waits until the 23d instant, he will never more get to 
cross the Rhine.” Within thirteen days the German army 
stood six hundred thousand strong, between Trier and Lan- 
dau, facing the Rhine. It suffered a slight defeat at Saar- 
briick, but did not hesitate to march, in the consciousness of 
its strength, into the enemy’s country, flanking an outwitted 
army and gaining a decisive victory in a series of battles, 
lasting more than a week. 

If we deduct from the 210 days of an ‘actual state of war, 
the days of preparation and the days consumed in settling 
the preliminaries of peace, we have 180 days of active field 
work left. In these six months, the German army engaged 
the French, on French soil, in 180 conflicts, 17 of which were 
larger battles, and in nearly all these engagements, the Ger- 
mans were victorious. They took 26 fortified places, captured 
the Emperor, his field-marshals, 11,650 officers, 363,000 pris- 
oners of war, over 6,700 pieces of artillery, and 120 eagles 
and standards. The siege of Paris lasted 130 days, during 
which time 22 sorties were made by the besieged army, all 
of which were so severely handled, that Paris found itself 
obliged to capitulate on the 28th of January, 1871, being 
driven to this necessity largely by starvation. After a pret- 
ty general cessation of hostilities, the preliminaries of peace 
were settled between King William, at Versailles, and the 
French National Assembly, at Revdeoux, and agreed to on 
the 16th of February, which ended the war. 

The treaty stipulated for an entrance of part of the Ger- 
man army into Paris, so that nobody might undertake to de- 
ny the German victory ; for five thousand millions of francs 
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as a war indemnity ; for a cession of Alsace and the German 
part of Lorraine to Germany. These countries had belonged 
to Germany two hundred years ago, and had been incorpor- 
ated into France by fraud. Germans claimed the right to 
take them back again, and thought them, with their fortifi- 
cations, such as Metz and Strassburg, too great a temptation 
for France to use them as safe gate-ways for future expedi- 
tions into Germany. When the German parliament recently 
ratified the articles of annexation, Bismarck said his life- 
work was done. 

Germany is now united. The conglomeration of contend- 
ing and jealous states is changed into a well-membered em- 
pire. The war that prostrated the French Empire created 
the Empire of Germany. On French soil the arguments for 
German unity were put forth. The four States, still inde- 
pendent at the beginning, hastened to ratify their union with 
the North German_Confederacy as the war advanced. Ba- 
varia could not pershade its ultramontane party to do so un- 
til the 20th of January. 

As the war advanced, Prussian stock went up. The King, 
who ten years ago was the most unpopular monarch of Eu- 
rope, became the hero of the people. Every new victory 
added new enthusiasm to their devotion, and it gradually be- 
came a settled matter, that he must be made “Emperor of 
Germany.” The king of Wiirtemberg took the initiative in 
this matter, and the heads of all the states agreed to a writ- 
ten request, sanctioned by the parliament, that King William 
of Prussia should assume the title of “Emperor of Germany.” 
He did not hesitate to accede to this request. On the 18th 
of January there was present in the Palace of Mirrors at Ver- 
sailles, a large delegation of the rulers of Germany, as well 
as the Reichstag, to witness the ceremony of elevating a 
Hohenzollern to the proud title of German Emperor. 

Such are the fortunes of war. Napoleon a prisoner and 
William a crowned emperor. The proud city of ancient 
France, where so many of her kings have been crowned, 
must witness a coronation that French mistakes have brought 
about. France strangely infatuated with the notion that the 
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Rhine must become her boundary line, is compelled to with- 
draw to the Moselle; ever and again, scheming for additional 
territory, she loses some of her fairest districts; trying to put 
down labor strikes by giving the discontented the occupation 
of war, she brings about national disgrace and ruin, and ren- 
ders herself powerless toward the worst mob passions that 
were ever let loose. Whilst France is scheming to weaken 
Germany, by encouraging an opposition confederacy of the 
southern States, a new German Empire springs, Pheenix like, 
from the ashes of her own ruin. 

Prussia led and commauded the German army. That was 
her right and duty by virtue of her presidency in the North 
German Bund. Prussia, having twenty-four millions of the 
thirty-nine millions represented, furnished also by far the 
largest number of soldiers. She bore disproportionate bur- 
dens as a policy of reconciliation. Her landwehr were called 
out as reserves, when others were left gpeacefully at home. 
But the other States rallied cheerfully around the national 
standard, and not one murmured at the part that Prussia 
took. The great leaders are men of Prussia — Bismarck, 
Moltke, von Roon, Prince Frederick Charles, “Unser Fritz” 
the Crown Prince, and the Emperor, are all Prussians. Hap- 
py, indeed, is Germany in having such heroes at a time when 
heroes are needed. A great army of patient men, well dis- 
ciplined, and having strong powers of endurance, was sent 
into the field, but what would it have been able to accom- 
plish without leaders that knew how to handle them to ad- 
vantage? Every movement is made orderly. A calm busi- 
ness spirit pervades the whole German army. Every man 
knows what Germany expects him to do, and he does it at 
the risk of his life. Unprejudiced critics have said, that Na- 
poleon I. was a bungler along side of Moltke, and that Bis- 
marck has no equal in statesmanship. The seven-months’ 
war was a most admirably managed war on the part of Ger- 
many—she waited for a war declaration, she threw herself on 
the defensive, made her right in the quarrel appear clear to 
the people, commenced it with a general prayer and fast-day 
on the 29th of July, gave full encouragement to the religious 
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fervor of her people, and in the dispatches the hand of God 
was regularly and constantly acknowledged. The Christian 
and the humane spirit that characterized the German army is 
wonderful, even to the end. Had the war been protracted, it 
is not likely that such admirable discipline and Christian sen- 
timent could have been maintained. The victorious army is, 
indeed, terrible in the execution of war measures, but it is as 
humane in resorting to war privileges. A London corres- 
pondent wrote: “The German army consists of the flower of 
the manhood and youth of Germany, recruited from all ranks 
of society, and therefore, as a matter of course, teeming with 
scholars, savants and students—men who will go to work 
very, very differently, from what the French very likely 
would have done, had they been able to accomplish their 
march upon Berlin.” 

That Germany had anticipated such a war, cannot be de- 
nied. For years, Prussia was preparing for it. Prussian 
military tactics, though not so brilliant in the outset, were 
considered the safest in the world. The French are impetu- 
ous in the onset, but they cannot endure steady resistance— 
Germans knew that. Heroic as the French are in the flush 
of victory, they are as cowardly in defeat—that the Germans 
knew. The German needle-gun is a good weapon, but the 
French chassepot excels it—that was acknowledged by both 
sides, but the Germans could turn an inferior weapon to bet- 
ter use than the French, because of their universal intelli- 
gence—every man being able to read and write, the French, 
on the contrary, universally ignorant. 

A large and strong army, heroic leaders, an intelligent pur- 
pose, a fervent patriotism, a firm trust in God—these won the 
victory for Germany. 

2. An article of this kind must necessarily fail to do jus- 
tice to the Franco-Prussian war. We will not attempt to 
give a history of the war, or even to describe the epoch that 
has culminated so grandly for Germany—it takes a book to 
do that satisfactorily. The new empire is a fixed fact. It 
stands before us in grand proportions. What has gone be- 
fore, is about as interesting as that which our eyes have wit- 
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nessed, for that is the stuff the present heroes are made of. 
To be true to our title, we must glance at the antecedents of 
this empire, and of the war that established it. Germany 
has a history that dates away back into the gray dawn of 
European life. The Germans are, historically, of Asiatic 
origin. The word German is traced back to ancient Persian 
sources, and has of late been supposed even to be traceable to 
the genealogical record of Genesis, to one Gomer, whose son 
Askenas gave name to one of the oldest German tribes, the 
Askanians. The Germans call themselves deutsch, and their 
country Deutschland, frequently, also, in the older writings, 
teutsch and Teutschland. The latter form, supposed to be de- 
rived from their god Thor, or one of their ancient tribes, the 
Teutonians, is not correct. Deutsch is derived from the Gothic 
thiuda, which the different dialects changed into diot, diota, 
diet, and the adjective forms of dietisk, dieutisch, deutsch. 
This word signified the people, the nation; a Deutscher, there- 
fore, was one of the people, a man of the nation. This sig- 
nification is not inappropriate, for the German character is 
peculiarly sociable, fond of society, confiding as the member 
of one large family. 

The ancient Germans were a wild, freedom-loving, hardy, 
and rude out-of-doors people. They were known centuries 
before Christ, and made the Romans feel, on different occa- 
sions, that, though they had no military civilization, they 
knew how to defend their country. Nine years before Christ, 
Varus lost three legions in battle with the Germans, over 
which Augustus cried in vain: “Varus, Varus, give me back 
my legions !” Shortly after, Herman “mit der weissen Haare,” 
freed the German forests of every Romanencroacher. Whilst 
the Romans sent many expeditions against them, and suc- 
ceeded in conquering parts of the German people, they could 
never subdue them-as a whole, and were most insecure in the 
possession of those they had conquered. In other respects, 
the ancient Germans were not known very much. Some of 
them served in the Roman armies, and were thus brought in 
contact with the civilization of those armies, but, generally 
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speaking, they stayed at home and cared little for the outside 
world. 

Religion was a matter of very little importance to them. 
They had but few gods, and cared little about law or order. 
Their majestic oaks were dearer to them than the stage, the 
notes of forest-birds they preferred to the measures of Horace, 
Virgil, and Homer. Hence, too, we have no ancient litera- 
ture. Schiller frequently lamented the absence of German 
mythology, to ornament his poems, and Goethe contented 
himself with nymph and fairy tales, stories of witches, the 
genii of the woods and mountains. 

Bravery was the highest excellence of men, virtue that of 
women. The men were permitted to transgress the bounds 
of virtue, but the women were severely punished for the same 
improprieties. They made war on the beasts of the forest, 
and on any one who came in their way. He who distinguish- 
ed himself for bravery and wisdom, became a leader; othor 
chiefs or kings they had none, until a late period in their his- 
tory. There is certainly much resemblance between them 
and our American Indians, being divided into independent 
tribes and having no bond of union except that of homoge- 
neity. Whilst there were a few combinations of numerous 
tribes, such as under Maroboduns, in the first century, who 
succeeded in bringing an army of seventy thousand men un- 
der his sway, there appears to be no national bond until the 
eighth century. It was left to Charlemagne (the great 
Charles) to collect all the scattered tribes of middle and 
south-western Europe into one vast empire. Already in the 
fourth century, the many tribes seemed to have rallied into 
four centres—the Alemanni, the Franks, the Saxons, and the 
Goths. The sons of Charles could not hold these unruly 
parts together, and divided the empire, giving to Ludwig the 
greatest part of what at present constitutes Germany. There 
were, however, various changes. In the tenth century, the 
Saxon line came into possession of the crown, and Otto L, 
who was crowned in 962, by the pope, as “Emperor of the 
holy Roman Empire of the German nation,” may be looked 
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upon as, in some sense, the first Emperor of Germany. The 
country then included large regions east and west of the 
Rhine, reaching down to the Mediterranean sea. It was a 
“Roman” empire, because it included Rome; “holy” because 
the pope crowned its monarchs; of the “German nation‘” 
because the German nations now converted to Christianity, 
were the trunk of this power. 

But it could not be held together. Frederick I., a Hohen- 
stauffen prince, made heroic efforts toward the close of the 
twelfth century, to humble the heroes, who had gradually 
become nobles, and each of whom wanted to be supreme in 
power. He effected some sort of subordination, made the 
empire strong again for a little while, and is remembered for 
his heroism, as the ancient Barbarossa (the red-beard). But 
the empire was weakened as the princes became ambitious. 
When, in the time of the Reformation, Charles V., King of 
Spain, was made Emperor of the “holy Roman Empire of the 
German nation,” the dukes and princes really governed Ger- 
many, although he had the nominal honor of being its Em- 
peror; but he could not even retain that to the close of his 
life. ' 

After him the house of Hapsburg (Austria) was advanced 
to the imperial crown. It held this title up to 1808, but its 
nominal rule has a sad history. It allowed Germany to be 
robbed of Alsace and Lorraine during the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and in the next century it proved powerless against the 
still more insolent encroachments of France, when Germany 
lost six thousand towns and districts. Austria occasioned 
the thirty years war (1612—1640), and in the twenty-three 
years war (1790—1813) it proved itself powerless to do any- 
thing for the defence of its nominal empire. In 1808 the 
house of Austria resigned the imperial honor, and in 1866 it 
was compelled to withdraw from all participation in German 
affairs. 

In the beginning of the present century, Germany saw her 
greatest humiliation. Her Protestantism had ceased to be a 
power among the people; her morals were fashioned after the 
teachings of Paris; her Sundays became days of pleasure, of 
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public amusement, of riotous living ; her churches stood emp- 
ty, and her beer-gardens were crowded ; her theologians had 
turned rationalists and, as many as dared to do so, French 
infidels, and her general situation was certainly gloomy. 
Napoleon I. seemed intent on blotting out the identity of the 
German nation, dignifying his favorite princes with the titles 
of kings, and parceling out large territories among his rela- 
tives and friends, so as to put the whole control of Germany 
under his influence. No statesmanship seemed able to arrest 
the national ruin. They formed the Rhine-bund immediately 
after Napoleon was dethroned, but it, too, proved a rope of 
sand, and where the hopes of Germany lay, no statesman 
could tell. 

Amid the general gloom of 1813, there was a poet who 
seemed to see better days. Poet though he was, it is not im- 
probable that Ernst Morris Arndt has done more to inspire 
the German mind with yearning for national unity, and to 
make the present German Empire possible, than all the states- 
men, put together, have done, during the first half of the 
present century. He tuned his harp and sang: 


WAS IST DES DEUTSCHEN VATERLAND? 


‘‘Where lies the German Fatherland ? 

On Suabian earth, by Prussian strand ? 
Where Rhine her blooming vineyards lave ? 
Or broods the gull on Baltic waves? 

Ono! no! no! 

The Fatherland ’s not bounded so ! 


Where is the German Fatherland ? 

Is ’t Styria fair, Bavaria grand! 

Is ’t where the Marso cattle graze ? 
Is ’t where the Marker's forges blaze ? 
O no, no, no! 

The Fatherland ’s not bounded so! 


What is the German Fatherland ? 
Is ’t Pommerland, Westphalia land ? 
Is ’t where the sand o’er wide wastes blows ? 
Is ’t where the Danube roaring goes ? 
O no, no, no! 
The Fatherland ’s not bounded so ! 
_ + * et + 
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What is the German Fatherland ? 
Then name at least to me that land. 
Wide as the German language rings, 
And God in Heaven its praises sings; 
That shall it be, 

That, gallant German, name for thee ! 


That is the German Fatherland 

Where oaths bind less than clasp of hand; 
Where truth’s clear beams from mild eyes dart, 
And love and friendship fill the heart. 


That is the German Fatherland, 

Where scorn on foppery stamps its brand; 
Where French and false like sense impart, 
And German means o’erflowing hearts. 


The mighty Deutschland shall it be! 

O God, look down from Heaven and see, 
And may our hearts with courage swell 
To love it truly, love it well !”’ 


The Germans sang this through all the years of political hu- 
miliation. In 1816-there was the Rhine Confederacy formed, 


of which Austria had the chairmanship, but that was a bond 
that bound nothing. Austria and Prussia were the leading 
powers ; they, in their jealousy of each other, prevented even 
the little good that might otherwise have been accomplished 
by it. Some States sympathized with the one, some with 
the other power. We pass over the troubles of Germany 
during the time of the Rhine-Bund, and also over the wars 
with which she came more or less in contact, during her con- 
federate history, as well as the revolutionary war of 1848, 
that effected nothing but an increased strength of monarchi- 
cal institution, and confine ourselves to the immediate devel- 
opments toward the present empire. 

Frederick William IV., brother of the present Emperor, 
was, in 1849, elected Emperor of Germany with two hundred 
and sixty-seven votes against two hundred and sixty-three in 
the Federal Parliament, but as Austria and the kingdoms of 
Germany protested against this election, he declined the 
honor. In 1866, the jealousies between Austria and Prussia’ 
had gone so far, that their claims to superiority had to be de- 
cided by the sword. Prussia, in her own name, declared war 
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against Austria, Saxony, Hanover and one division of Hessia, 
June 15th, 1866. In six weeks her victory was complete. 
She overcame the confederates in detail, and also defeated the 
powerful Austrian army, in a pitched battle at Sadowa or 
Koeniggriitz. With an army of two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand she took the field against three hundred and fifty thou- 
sand, and so complete and brilliant was her success, that 
King William, who had still been very unpopular, and espe- 
cially so at the outbreak of what was considered a war of 
brothers, became popular with his people, and his chief advi- 
ser, Bismarck, was acknowledged to be a powerful statesman. 
William had put down the rebellion of 1848 ; he was known 
as a cold hearted, stern old soldier, who cared for no other 
business than to handle large armies, and who had no sympa- 
thy for the people. His antecedents were anything else than 
in sympathy with the liberal sentiments of the age, and none 
but the most bigoted monarchists could see any hope in the 
future that he should help to mould. 

Otto von Bismarck became his chief adviser. He had 
been known as an ambitious, arbitrary, and reckless man. 
Born, in 1815, of wealthy parents, he had received a splendid 
education, but had thus far turned it to little good. But he 
was a strict monarchist, and had plans in his head that 
brought him into favor at the court. He represented Prus- 
sia at the court of Russia, and at the now ruined Tuilleries, 
but was called home in 1862 to take the practical manage- 
ment of affairs into his immediate control. He was a won- 
derful schemer. With foreign governments, he managed to 
keep on excellent terms, and shaped all matters to the realiza- 
tion of his pet idea. In so doing he had many a battle with 
the so-called liberal party, with men high in authority, who 
could not appreciate his schemes, but he cowered before no 
obstacle. He it was who risked the war with Austria, who 
managed its issues, and who gained his first point so glor- 
iously, when Austria withdrew from German control, and a 
new confederacy was formed with the presidency of Prussia. 

All the States north of the Main river entered voluntarily 
into this Norddeutscher-Bund ; Hanover, one division of 
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Hessia, and several smaller principalities were incorporated 
into Prussia, giving it an addition of nearly five millions of 
inhabitants, and with the South-German States—Wiirtem- 
burg, Baden, Bavaria and Kur-Hessia, a revenue treaty was 
agreed upon, that for the present was preferable to an actual 
union. These four powers were more and more drawn into 
sympathy with the Norddeutscher-Bund. Their absence en- 
abled Bismarck to manipulate the members or the Confeder- 
acy the more completely. He became more and more popu- 
lar with the nations of Europe; several times he prevented 
an outbreak of war. He learned to be cautious in his ener- 
gy- In the Zollverein he drew the South German States fast 
enough, and at times even restrained the more hasty ones 
from forcing a union with the North. His next aim was to 
settle with France. When, in 1867, Napoleon wanted to 
meddle with Luxemburg, Bismarck told Benedetti that nine 
hundred thousand men would be put upon a war-footing un- 
less France desisted from its war-preparations. This deter- 
mined language had the desired effect, yet Bismarck knew a 
war with France must follow, sooner or later, and he shaped 
everything in that direction. In June, 1869, he said to some 
representatives of Bavaria: “I have spent a long, trying 
week, though it lasted only five days. The results of a war 
with France did not trouble me, for Moltke has given assur- 
ance that we shall be victorious ; it was the question whether 
we shall enter upon such a war, even though we know that 
we shall win. I have concluded, only to accept war when it 
is foreed upon us—the horrors of such a war I shall not want 
to be responsible for ; for myself I shall enter upon it, only 
as an extreme necessity. If war is forced upon us, then we 
shall fight it out with all our strength, and you Bavarians 
may hurry up to be present at the first battle, which in all 
probability will be fought somewhere near Metz. When 
the war, thus anticipated, did break out, Bismarck became 
the mind and the counsel of Germany ; he held the foreign 
powers in check, managed the unity of support at home, 
planned and developed the sentiment of the present peace 
terms, and he has been able to enthrone himself in the ad- 
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miration of the world as the wonderful statesman, for whom 
neither the past nor the present has an equal. This Bismarck 
is now the most important man in Germany, and has received 
the dignity of Prince of the the Empire. 

3. The situation of the German Empire, is one of great in- 
terest to the world. A power so large, so vigorous, so intel- 
ligent and so heroic, can do mighty things, both for evil as 
well as for good. A former French king has said: “If I 
had the rule of Germany, not a drop of blood should be shed 
in all Europe without my consent.” Weak as Germany is 
when divided, it is as naturally strong when united. It is 
bounded on the North by the North Sea, Denmark and the 
Baltic Sea ; on the East by Russia, Russian Poland, Silesia, 
Bohemia, and upper Austria; on the South by Tyrol and 
Switzerland, and on the West by France, Belgium and Hol- 
land, occupying an area of two hundred and ten thousand 
square miles, and containing nearly forty-one millions of in- 
habitants, or one hundred and ninety to every square mile. 

Physically, Germany can be divided into three parts—the 
lowlands of the North, the broken river and hill countries of 
the Middle, and the mountain slopes of the South. These 
natural characteristics are, however, interwoven with each 
other; the rivers leaping from the mountains of the south, 
burst through the villages and rayines of the middle land, 
and find their way through the plains of the north into the 
adjoining seas. The products of the soil and industrial pur- 
suits adapted to the different localities, balance each other 
very evenly. Agriculture and grazing is followed in the 
north, business in the middle, and manufacture in the south 
parts of Germany. There is no country so well adapted to 
the support and the wants of a great nation, and no country 
would less admit of a satisfactory division between rivaling 
powers. The one great necessity of Germany is a united na- 
tionality ; unity of action in the development of splendid 
natural resources, harmony in its commercial interests, pro- 
tection to its manufacturing pursuits, encouragement to its 
mining facilities, a steady, peaceful and economical govern: 
ment, 
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As it was, two-thirds of the people had to struggle for an 
existence. The population was becoming too great for the 
quantity of land. Manufacturing was limited because of the 
little encouragement it received. The people are too poor to 
buy, and governments powerless in devising liberal induce- 
ments to great undertakings. Taxation became necessarily 
high ; the governments were expensive; the wealthy would 
rather invest their money in foreign bonds than in home en- 
terprises. Life-conditions became so indelibly fixed, that, as 
a rule, the ambition of men confined itself to an imitation of 
their fathers. 

The wretched material condition, is what made the people 
emigrate to other lands as fast as they could get away. It is 
not the search for liberty that brings the German to Ameri- 
ca, but the prospect of bettering his condition. There have 
been colonies and individuals who came to these shores be- 
cause they were oppressed at home beyond what they were 
willing to endure, especially in earlier times, and under the 
rule of an especially hateful and tyrannical sovereign ; so 
also in war-times, to escape the burdens of war; young men, 
to escape the draft, who would then, after a few years, induce 
their kindred to follow them ; and the multitudes of university 
students, school teachers, ministers, lawyers, doctors, and offi- 
cers of the armies, who had participated in the attempted 
revolution of 1848, and who left the country—some in dis- 
gust at the turn things took, others because that uprising 
made them fanatical on the subject of liberty, and quite a 
large number because they were actually expatriated or un- 
der warrants of arrest. 

The moral and spiritual condition of Germany is largely 
necessitated by the abject poverty of its lower classes. There 
is no mixing up of society, no passing over from one life-sta- 
tion to another, and hence a very one-sided development of 
character. The Sundays are not only days of pleasure, but 
with the laboring classes they are days of hard toil; the 
women do the mending and patching, for which they had no 
time during the week, and field labor of all sorts is quite 
common in the rural districts. Loose Sunday notions are 
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not the cause of this, but poverty, the feudal customs accord- 
ing to which landowners can exact labor without paying for 
it, the absolute necessity of the people to work for themselves 
on Sunday, who had to work all the week for their employ- 
ers. Such a state of things is not conducive to good morals ; 
it shuts out all the means of improvement and suppresses 
the spirit of ambition to rise in the world. In religion it 
may make them passively pious, but it prevents them from 
manifesting their piety in labors of love and deeds of chari- 
ty. A large class of people are able to do as they wish, but 
a still larger class are powerless by the law of circumstances, 
to do anything beyond providing for their daily bread. 

The insignificant governments were unable to remedy the 
many weaknesses of German life. Most of them had to 
struggle for their maintenance. They had to keep up stand- 
ing armies and the whole machinery of an independent gov- 
ernment where there was only a very small territory to gov- 
ern, frequently not the size of a county or township in the 
United States. 

In all these respects, Germany will benefit by the change. 
The government will be less expensive, can afford to be more 
generous, can do more for general improvements, protect the 
material interests of the country much more securely, and 
give a different tone and energy to undertakings for the wel- 
fare of the whole country. In its intellectual and religious 
pursuits, Germany cannot but be the gainer by the new order 
of things. The Universities will have more of a national 
type than heretofore ; they will attract more students from 
abroad, as being under the protection of a powerful and great 
government, and it may be presumed that the new ideas of 
national unity will tend to elevate the national standard of 
education. In church matters, it was feared by timid souls, 
that Prussia would carry the “union” through all the Pro- 
testant churches, and thus endanger the existence of the Lu- 
theran Church, and, to some extent, the Reformed also. But 
this is not at all probable. It is not likely that the national 
government would want to interfere in church matters to an 
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extent that would alienate many of its best citizens. The 
Empire could do itself no greater injury than to carry the 
union of the two churches of the Reformation through by 
force, or even by insinuation. There is no probability what- 
ever, that anything of the sort will be attempted; on the 
contrary, much larger liberty of the individual conscience, of 
all tolerable sects, of Protestants, Catholics, Jews,—of Lu- 
therans, Reformed and United,—may be confidently ex- 
pected. 

The empire has a strong Prussian cast, as the Bund had 
that prepared the way for the empire, and Prussia was not 
known as the most liberal power of Europe, or even of Ger- 
many ; the southern powers had much more popular and lib- 
eral governments. Notwithstanding this, Germany will en- 
joy a higher type of freedom, imbibe more enlarged views, 
and be put in the way of more exalted progress under the 
empire than under the confused rule that has happily passed 
away. 

The present constitution is that of the North German Con- 
federacy, so changed as to admit of the empire. It is not be- 
lieved to guarantee the people in those rights which they are 
entitled to, and Bismarck is known to regard the parliament 
only us a body sent there to advise with him and to sanction 
his measures. But a determined course is necessary at pres- 
ent. The more hopeful ones are entirely satisfied with him. 
It takes just such a man to carry ona revolution. He has 
shown, that he can be conciliatory when prudence dictates 
conciliation, and it is believed, that he will slacken the reins 
just as soon as the people are prepared to take them into their 
own hands. 

As the Bund progressed, Prussia passed its own preroga- 
tives over the federal government ; so the federal government 
now allows itself to be gradually swallowed up in the em- 
pire. Norddeutscher-Bund is changed into Deutsches Reich ; 
the president of the Bund, heretofore the King of Prussia, is 
now the Emperor of Germany. He is the chief executive, 
but not the law-making power. The Parliament, consisting 
of representatives from all the states of the empire, numbers 
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nearly four hundred members. There is a Bundesrath (the term 
Bund being still retained in many relations) and a Reichstag. 
The Reichstag is the popular branch of government. The 
Emperor need not sign the bills passed, nor has he the power 
of veto. The Bundesrath acts upon the measures to be placed 
before the Reichstag, and also confirms the measures passed. 
It is, to a great extent, executive, deciding and acting upon 
the exigencies, not clearly settled by law. It appoints com- 
mittees of its own number, but in all cases so that they repre- 
sent at least four States. No one can become a member of 
both branches of the government at one time. Every mem- 
ber of the Bundesrath has the right to appear and speak in 
the Reichstag, without asking for permission, especially in 
cases that affect the government he represents. The Bundes- 
rath must give its consent to a declaration of war. It meets 
with the Reichstag, or independent of it, at the call of the 
Emperor, once a year, or oftener, as the case may be. The 
parliament meets now in Berlin. Measures have recently 
been taken to erect a new and suitable building for the as- 
sembly of this body. The period for which the members are 
elected, is three years. The Reichstag represents the people, 
not their local governments, and the members need not gov- 
ern themselves by any instructions from their home govern- 
ments. All transactions are public and regularly reported. 
The Reichstag settles and regulates all the commercial inter- 
ests of the empire. Railroads remain independent, but the 
national government reserves the right to build new ones, or 
make use of the existing ones, as it may find necessary for 
the public defence. Postal and telegraph arrangements are 
taken entirely under the control of the national government. 
As already under the Confederacy, the troops had to swear 
allegiance to the President (King of Prussia), so now all the 
troops of the empire are under the personal and supreme con- 
trol of the Emperor as Commander-in-chief. The Emperor 
represents the empire, receives foreign ambassadors, opens 
and closes the parliament, appoints the premier of the realm, 
who, by virtue of that appointment, becomes President of 
the Bundesrath. When the Bundesrath has acted on a mat- 
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ter that requires the action of the Reichstag, the Emperor 
lays it before them, and finally promulgates all measures act- 
ed upon. Whatever the emperor directs, must be signed by 
Bismarck (at present) who thereby assumes the responsibility. 

The flag of the new empire is black-white-red. The first 
parliament of the new empire was opened in March last by 
William in person, who was then publicly acknowledged as 
Emperor. He sat upon a throne, brought from France, and 
supposed to have been used at the crowning of a former Ger- 
man emperor, more than eight hundred years ago. The ses- 
sion was preceded by a sermon from the court preacher Rogge, 
and the Emperor, followed by his attendants, kneeled in sol- 
emn prayer before he ascended the throne. It was the proper 
beginning of a newdynasty. The Prussian house enters upon 
a new inheritance. The throne of the German Empire is 
made the inherited possession of all succeeding kings of 
Prussia. 

On the evening of the closing year, a minister’s widow sat 
with her children, drawing scriptural lots for themselves for 
the new year. When they had finished drawing for them- 
selves, a daughter of nineteen said, let us now draw for the 
new emperor, and the lot fell upon Haggai 2: 9: “The glory 
of the latter house shall be greater than the former, saith the 
Lord of hosts: and in this place will I give peace, saith the 
Lord of hosts.” They sent this incident to the King, then 
at Versailles, and Bismarck acknowledged the compliment 
by a special messenger sent to Stuttgart to hunt up the fam- 
ily. May we not hope that there is something prophetic in 
this ? 

The German Empire is really very much like the Union of 
our States. The government of its twenty-eight States have, 
of course, more power as they remain in authority for life, 
and the power is transmitted to their rightful heirs. But 
the general plan of the empire is very similar to our republic, 
and when organized upon a little more liberal basis, it will 
possess many excellencies that the rivalries of party, and the 
thirst for office in this country, cannot have. 

The freedom of the press, of speech, and of religion, is as 
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unlimited as it need be; there are some wholesome restric- 
tions placed upon it that an empire would necessarily resort 
to, but, upon the whole, the people of Germany will have no 
occasion to yearn for a better government. 

The Emperor, though stern and severe, is a positively pious 
man. When he left Berlin, he said: “Mit Gott ;” in all his 
despatches he acknowledged the care of a kind Providence, 
and in his last despatches, he gave God the glory for the great 
victory. 

He is also a Protestant. Prussia has been known as in- 
tensely Protestant. All his advisers are Protestants, and this 
fact will give quite a different direction to affairs in the Ger- 
man Empire from what they had under the presidency of 
Austria. The Catholics may clamor. They have, indeed, 
sixty-five representatives in the German Reichstag, and they 
have, at different times, by a solid vote, shown that they love 
Catholicism more than the welfare of Germany. In the an- 
swer to the address from the throne, they insisted upon a 
clause, urging the Emperor to send three hundred thousand 
men to Rome, to reinstate the Pope in his lost secular posses- 
sions, but their motion received a vote of two hundred and 
forty-three to sixty-three, and that will be about the result of 
all their efforts. The Emperor has had to humor the Pope a 
little during the war, so as to keep harmony in his ranks, but 
as for favoring Catholic legislation, or allowing Germany to 
re-enthrone the Pope, there is no indication of any probabil- 
ity in that direction. The Catholics have done well. They 
have fought nobly against a Catholic power. It is right that 
they should be respected in their religious views and have 
the full protection, in religion as well as in politics, that the 
mighty German Empire can give; but when they become ar- 
rogant and presumptuous, as they are so apt to do when en- 
couraged a little, the men who understand their Jesuitical 
scheming everywhere, will know how to handle them. 

The freedom-shriekers, those of the Protestanten-verein, 
the fanatics for social and labor reforms, will likely exert a 
wider influence than the Catholics. The tendency is now to 
enthusiasm, to hasty words and deeds, big talk of progress. 
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Though this tendency was checked in 1848, largely by the 
severe measures of the present Emperor, then Commander-in- 
chief, under his brother, King Frederick William IV., it is 
likely to receive a new impetus after the imposing impression 
of the present is worn away. There is a radical element 
brewing up that does not augur well for the religious tuture 
of the new empire. 

The religious earnestness of the present may become per- 
manent and bear good fruit, but the danger is, that the pride 
of such wonderful success, the fulsome congratulations of all 
the world, will make the Germans vain in their Thatcraft (a 
word never used so frequently as of late) and make them for- 
get that righteousness exalteth a nation. O, how Germany 
learned to pray last summer! How the people kept the 29th 
of July like a day of solemn wrestling with God! How they 
have prayed in the public congregation, in the prayer-meet- 
ing room, at the family hearth, in the camp, and on the bat- 
tle-field, for blessings upon their task to drive back and pun- 
ish an insolent and unreasonable neighbor! Let Germany 
continue now to give God the glory, that will help her won- 
derfully in the future. 


ARTICLE VII. 


CHURCH-LOVE AMONG OUR PEOPLE. 
By Rev. G, Dieut, D. D., Frederick, Md. 


By Church-love we understand something more specific 
than a general appreciation of the excellencies, glories and 
blessings of the Church universal. It is not merely delight 
in Christian services and a devotion to religious interests. 
The object of special attachment and devotion is not the en- 
tire body of the acknowledged followers of Christ; nor the 
whole company of Christ’s elect,—all whom he has called to 
be his people and who constitute the entire community of 
true believers. 
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The feeling has reference to a branch only of the Church 
catholic ;—some body of Christians organized under a partic- 
ular polity, bearing a distinctive name, with distinctive fea- 
tures in doctrines, forms of worship, or church discipline and 
government. By the expression, we usually mean the attach- 
ment which a member feels to his own particular church, or 
the denomination of Christians with which he is identified. 
In a Lutheran, it is warm attachment and deep devotion to 
the Lutheran Church. In a Presbyterian, or Methodist, it is 
the same feeling to the particular denomination with which 
he stands connected. 

Gieseler says: “The Christian Church is a religious-moral 
society, connected together by a common faith in Christ, and 
which seeks to represent in its united life, the kingdom of 
God announced by Christ.” Arnold says: “Christianity con- 
tains, on the one hand, a divine philosophy which it may call 
its religion, and a divine polity which is its Church.” 

The members of every religious society would naturally 
feel some preference for their own peculiar ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. To be entirely without this attachment, would 
argue a most perverse state of mind. In a country in which 
all enjoy the largest freedom of conscience and action, it is 
presumed a man would not remain in a church for which he 
could not cherish a proper regard. 

In some of the churches of this country the people seem to 
be more deeply devoted to the interest of their distinctive de- 
nomination than in our Church. Not that all our people are 
deficient in this particular. The Lutheran Church has mem- 
bers in whose bosoms Church-love glows with great fervor. 
They appreciate the excellencies of their Church. They de- 
light in her services ; believe in the purity of her doctrines, 
and are deeply devoted to her interests. In her usages, cere- 
monies, confessional standards, polity, forms of worship, and 
in her entire ecclesiastical organization, they believe her to be 
more completely conformed to the scriptural ideal, and more 
wisely adapted to the genius of American institution, than 
any other church. 

On the other hand, no well-informed person will deny that 
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a large portion of the Lutheran people of this country, are 
not characterized by deep devotion to their own church. 
They have no warm ecclesiastical or sectarian feeling. A 
variety of causes have produced this indifference, into which 
we shall not enquire at present. The attention of the reader 
will be directed to the single question : 


HOW CAN CHURCH-LOVE AMONG OUR PEOPLE BE FOSTERED AND 
DEEPENED ? 

Inasmuch as a strong sectarian feeling is indispensable to 
the religious zeal which prompts Christians to devote all their 
energies and means to the cause of Christ, the Lutheran 
Church should devise plans, and make efforts to strengthen 
and deepen the attachment and devotion of her members to 
their own ecclesiastical organization. In the Protestant 
Church, divided as she is into several leading denominations, 
no large amount of good has been accomplished, without a 
large mixture of strong sectarian feeling. In the present 
state of the Church, sectarian feeling is therefore an excel- 
lent thing, and almost essential to a high degree of energy 
and usefulness in the service of Christ. 

What can be done for the improvement of the religious 
character of our people in this respect? "What plans shall be 
adopted? what policy pursued to produce in the minds of her 
children, a warm devotion to the Lutheran Church? We 
might look at the question in the abstract, and reason 
from general principles, and the philosophy of the human 
mind. Or we may look into those churches that are charac- 
terized by a warmer Church-love than our own, and inquire 
into the causes that produced this feeling. By either process 
we should arrive at the same result. Discovering in other 
denominations the springs from which the feeling of sacred 
ecclesiastical attachment flows, we may inquire whether sim- 
ilar fountains may not be awakened in the hearts of our 
people. 

1. The cultivation of this feeling should begin in early life. 
Children should be taught to regtrd with sacred veneration 
and attachment the church of their fathers, at whose altars 
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they were baptized and consecrated. Parents who themselves 
feel a deep devotion to their church, will find no difficulty in 
inspiring the minds of their children with the same feeling. 
Let them hold up to the view of their children, the best fea- 
tures of the church, in her doctrines, services, books of devo- 
tion and ecclesiastical literature. Let them speak of her 
glorious history. Let them teach Luther’s noble faith in the 
Church, as he lays it down in the Larger Catechism. “I be- 
lieve that there is a holy community on earth of pure saints, 
under one head, Christ, called together through the Holy 
Ghost, in one faith, mind and understanding, with various 
gifts, yet concordant in love, free of heresy ;—that I am a 
part and member of the same, and a participant and co-part- 
ner of all their blessings; incorporated with them through 
the Holy Ghost by the hearing and reading of the word. 
Thus, until the last day, will the divine Spirit abide in this 
Church, through which he teaches and sanctifies us, that we 
may daily increase in the strength of our faith and the fruits 
of holy living. Through Christ divine grace is obtained in 
this Church, and sanctification wrought by the Holy Ghost 
in the use of the word and the sacraments in union with this 
Church.” 

All that is beautiful and attractive in religion should be 
associated with the Church in the minds of children. The 
Bible as there read and expounded, and all that is sublime in 
morals, noble in sacred literature, touching in the inspired 
narratives of the Scriptures, and all that is precious in the 
hope of a blissful immortality, should be coupled in their 
thoughts with their own Church. Their training should 
make them feel that the Church is the true source of spirit- 
ual illumination and the instrument of salvation, and that it 
is in the Church that a divine life is wrought in the soul of a 
believer, whereby he is united to God, walks before him in 
holiness, finally dies in his favor, and is received into his eter- 
nal glory. He should regard the Church as the visible em- 
bodiment of the Savior’s manifestation and work in our 
world. And the youthful heart will be drawn out in admir- 
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ation toward an institution that embodies all that is pure, 
and good and noble and great and beneficent. 

2. Regular and exclusive attendance, during childhood and 
youth, upon the services of their own Church, will foster this 
feeling. The deep and abiding devotion of Roman Catholics 
to their Church grows out of their early training, when they 
are never allowed to witness any but Romish services. In 
those portions of the Protestant Churches, where the people 
are most earnestly devoted to the interests of their own de- 
nomination, it will be found upon examination, that a sectar- 
ian training, especially in exclusive attendance, in early 
youth, upon their denominational church-services, was a 
prominent agency in bringing about this result. All the 
tenets instilled into the mind will be in harmony with their 
denominational standards. All ideas formed by the child, of 
goodness, of salvation, and of heaven, will be associated with 
his own Church. He will learn the essentials of the Chris- 
tian religion without any distraction of though. With his 
growth in years and stature, and the development of his 
powers, there will grow up in his nature a Church-love and 
piety, steadfast and reliable. If our Church is ever to be 
blessed with sons and daughters in all her congregations, who 
will be faithful and devoted under all circumstances, her 
children will have to be brought up in conformity to this 
practice. 

This training, which some will call sectarian, will not in- 
terfere with an enlarged charity and correct views of the 
Church universal, as “that one mystical body of which Christ 
is the sole head, and in the unity of which all saints are ne- 
cessarily ineluded as constituent parts ;’—that Church for 
which Christ gave himself; chosen in him before the founda- 
tion of the world; which he cherishes as his own flesh; to 
which coming we are built up a spiritual house, a holy tem- 
ple; the bride of Christ ; the light of the world, the salt of 
the earth; through which the Saviour accomplishes his work 
of teaching, comforting, sanctifying and saving believers. 
Nor will it interfere with the mingling of Christian people of 
different denominations in general union associations. There 
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are several great institutions or societies binding the several 
Churches together in the great work common to all. The 
Tract and Bible Societies and Sunday School Union have done 
much in breaking down bigotry, prejudice and narrowness of 
views. Young Men’s Christian Associations affording a 
common ground on which the forces of all the Churches may 
combine their powers in assailing the works of darkness, 
have no doubt accomplished much good. The most devoted 
attachment to a denominational Church, is not inconsistent 
with the most comprehensive charity, nor does it unfit the 
church-member for cordial co-operation with Christians of 
every name in those grand undertakings, in which all the 
forces of Christendom may combine in gigantic assaults on 
error and sin. 

But excepting the general societies, every close observer of 
these things must have noticed, that frequent union meetings 
in ordinary religious services has had a tendency to weaken 
the attachment of our members to their own Chyrch. In 
such association, Lutherans usually come in contact with peo- 
ple of much stronger sectarian feelings than their own. The 
services take their tone from other Churches. In such meet- 
ings the controlling spirit is not Lutheran, but Methodist, 
Presbyterian, or some other form of sectarianism. The 
members of other Churches bring into these meetings much 
stronger denominational feelings than the Lutheran. The 
result is easily foreseen. The Lutheran Church loses and 
others gain by the contact. Until our Church shall be deliv- 
ered from the sentiment so general among our people and 
clergy thirty years ago, and still very prevalent, that, as all 
evangelical Churches have the essentials of religion, it matters 
very little where the young people may go, we will be con- 
stantly losing our members. So long as this sentiment, im- 
bibed in childhood and strengthened with growing years, 
shall find encouragement, the baptized members of the Lu- 
theran Church will be drawn from her sanctuaries by the in- 
fluence of associates, and the Church robbed of her proper 
and legitimate materials of growth. An unwise liberalism, 
encouraged by many leading men of a generation that has 
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almost passed away, has shorn the Lutheran Church of her 
strength and glory. If you know who are the companions 
and associates of the young people in many Lutheran congre- 
gations, you can tell of what denominations they will ulti- 
mately become members. Do they associate with Episcopa- 
lians, they will be drawn into the Episcopal Church. Do 
they associate with Methodists, they will join that Church. 
All the sacred obligations of fidelity to the Church in which 
Providence placed them, and to which they were consecrated 
by holy vows in baptism, are sacrificed to the mere attraction 
of companionship in social life. While the Lutheran pastor 
is conducting service in his own church, some of his young 
people will be found in half dozen churches of other names, 
having been drawn thither by their company, and never 
thinking that they are trampling upon one of the most sa- 
ered obligations that can lie ona human being. Those no- 
tions of liberalism so pestilential in their influence on our 
Church, should be counteracted. One step toward it would 
be gained by securing the uniform attendance of the youth 
of the Church on exclusively Lutheran services. Prosmiscu- 
ous associations, in all the relations of life, tend to weaken a 
paramount attachment to an individual object. In religious 
communities the practice is equally pernicious. 

8. A revival of the old practice of confirming baptized 
members at an early age would have a beneficial effect. Like 
every other goad, this is liable to abuse. Sometimes children 
may have been received to full communion in the Church 
without adequate knowledge and experience. But this is no 
argument against the general practice of receiving, at an early 
age, by confirmation, the baptized children. To neglect press- 
ing this duty on their minds with such prayerful and perse- 
vering earnestness as will generally move the mind of the 
child, is to make infant baptism an unmeaning ceremony. 
Infant baptism rests on the authority of the parent to bind 
the child to the service of Christ. All the essential promises 
made in baptism are made by the child. The parent speaks 
in the name of the child. A time must come when the obli- 
gation is to be discharged, and that period is in early youth. 
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Confirmation is the formal transfer of the obligation. The 
child openly assumes vows made in his name. The treaty 
made by the representative is now ratified by the party in 
whose name the representative spoke. This is unquestionably 
the true and scriptural theory of infant baptism. And it im- 
peratively demands confirmation at an early age,—in those 
youthful days that have given sufficient maturity to the pow- 
ers and susceptibilities of the soul to understand the duty 
and feel the force of the obligation. Let the youthful soul 
in that tender period when the feelings are buoyant, the 
imagination gorgeous, the spirit susceptible, the heart gush- 
ing with happiness, and the enchantments of hope throw a 
loveliness over every object, be brought by confirmation into 
the Church, and religion will be deeply impressed on the soul. 
Christianity will forever afterwards stand forth to the imagi- 
nation and the heart robed in loveliness. The services and 
ordinances connected with confirmation, will leave a charm 
on the spirit that years cannot weaken. The Church will be 
associated with so much of beauty and joy, that an attach- 
ment will spring up, ripening with increasing years. 

That the baptized children may be properly prepared for 
confirmation with the rising morn of life, faithful parental 
training and prayerful pastoral instruction, under the ble 
ing of God, are indispensable. The affection and confidence 
of the child must be won by the pastor before they leave the 
Sunday School class. Catechetical exercises must be made at- 
tractive and solemnly impressive. Religion must be arrayed 
in her attractive robes to those who are just blooming into 
youth. If such sentiments were instilled into the youthful 
mind, and such fidelity practiced by parent and pastor, the 
time would come when, as in former days, it would be consid- 
ered disreputable in a young man or woman to have grown 
up in a Lutheran family, and yet not to be confirmed when 
the age of majority is attained. Then, too, would our people 
feel a deep devotion to their Church. 

4. The culture of the virtue of which we are thinking, will 
be aided by giving every church-member something to do for 
the Church. God bestows upon his saints various gifts and 
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talents. Some he endows with the gift of prayer and exhor- 
tation. Others possess peculiar skill in elucidating truth. 
Some have financial and executive ability. Others are pecu- 
liarly adapted to healing difficulties and reconciling aliena- 
tions. Every gift and every grace should be called into active 
exercise. The Lutheran Church needs a thorough and sys- 
tematic organization that will give toevery member full scope 
for the exercise of all his talents. In the various departments 
of the Church—in the Sunday School, in the prayer-meeting, 
in the choir, in the ladies sewing society, in the training of 
the children in sacred music, in offices of charity, in the rais- 
ing of funds for home and foreign objects, in reconciling 
alienations, in gathering young people into the pastor’s cate- 
chetical class, in searching out the careless and encourag- 
ing their attendance upon church services, in managing the 
finances of the church and other departments of Christian 
activity, every member should find work to engage his inter- 
est and call forth his energies. Persons always value that 
which has cost them something in labor or thought, or anx- 
iety, or sacrifice or money. If you would bind a people by 
strong ties to their Church, let them labor and pray for it and 
contribute their substance for its support. 

#5. It would increase the reverence and attachment of the 
people to our Church, if they would more frequently “walk 
about Zion ;” “tell the towers thereof; mark well her bul- 
warks, and consider her palaces.” There is so much to chal- 
lenge admiration in the Lutheran Church, in her doctrines 
and polity, her glorious history, the wonderful erudition of 
her theologians, the deep piety of many of her saints, and the 
integrity of the masses of her people, that her own children 
should be encouraged to contemplate her excellencies and 
glories. Her best features should often be held up in their 
true colors. Her defects should not be magnified, as some 
have done. Our Zion, like the sun, has some spots; but, like 
the god of day, in her, also, the blemishes are not perceptible 
to the naked eye in the effulgence of her glory. But some 
are fond of viewing this luminary through an obscuring me- 
dium, to diminish the splendor and bring out the opake spots. 
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Let the Church be looked upon with the natural eye, and the 
little darkness will be lost in the flood of glory. 

6. In laboring for the improvement of our people, in the 
direction indicated, it will be well to throw around the 
Church all appropriate attractions. The profound and philo- 
sophic sentiment uttered by Wesley, that the devil should not 
have all the good music, admits of considerable extension. 
He should not have all the fine architecture, and eloquence, 
and poetry, and painting. The temple reared after God’s 
own. ideal, was splendid beyond description. The best of ev- 
erything was devoted to religion. Many of the attractions 
of life might be rescued from the service of sin, and devoted 
to Christ. Many an attraction might be thrown around the 
services of religion. Whatever poetry and music can do in 
sacred song, and eloquence achieve in the pulpit, should be 
freely given, so that to the young religion would appear in a 
fascinating garb. The sanctuary, the chapel and the Sunday 
School room should be conformed to the demands of taste in 
architecture and adornment. With every refinement that 
cultivation and genius can lend, the aim must ever be to 
touch the heart and rouse the conscience. The Damascus 
blade will not be the less effective by reason of its brilliant 
polish. The highest literary excellence in the Sunday School 
and other books of the Church, will not diminish their moral 
power. Eloquence in the pulpil will not detract from its unc- 
tion or its power. 

7. Uniformity in services and doctrines, is an important 
element in the production of a strong Church-love. A Church 
embracing so many nationalities, and employing so many 
tongues in conducting her services, cannot be expected to 
have as much uniformity as smaller bodies confined to one or 
two countries. The Church in this country gathered from 
all those nationalities, and speaking half a dozen of lan- 
guages, will necessarily manifest some diversities. It will 
require the influence of time, a profounder acquaintance with 
the genius of the Lutheran Church and the merging of many 
languages into the one controlling language of the country, 
to make our Church a complete unit. Yet we should ever 
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labor toward this result. We should never unduly magnify 
the differences that do really exist. There should be less an- 
gry controversy. Our Church papers should have more short, 
sharp, pithy articles. We should look more at the great es- 
sential doctrines, with large liberty on minor points. But 
we cannot expect entire accord, or uniformity. Among a 
people so free, inquisitive, and thoughtful, so bold in investi- 
gation, so independent in judgment, as the Lutherans are, 
different thinkers will express different views on matters not 
clearly and fully revealed. Melanchthon’s noble motto should 
be inscribed on all our banners, “in essentials unity, in non- 
essentials liberty, in all things charity.” If this sentiment 
wonld govern all active and influential men, our Church, not- 
withstanding our diverse nationalities and languages, and 
variations in modes of worship, placing herself on moderate 
ground would soon attain a sufficient degree of uniformity 
for the cultivation of the virtue of deep devotion to the 
Church. 

Other elements in the production of this feeling might be 
mentioned. An increase in the fervor of the piety of our 
people ; larger communications of grace, and refreshing show- 
ers in the gifts of the Holy Spirit, giving depths and fulness 
to religious experience, unction and power to our services of 
worship, and elevated holiness to the characters and lives of 
our Church members, would probably do more than anything 
else toward awakening our people to a more devoted Church- 
love. Knowing what is to be done, let us employ reasonable 
means to accomplish the result. Let us begin with the chil- 
dren. “We know of a truth that this Church in which saints 
live, truly does exist, and shall remain upon the earth, that 
there are some children of God scattered through the world 
in all kingdoms, islands, countries, and cities, from the rising 
to the setting sun, who have obtained the true knowledge of 
Christ and the gospel in this Church.” (Melanchthon.) Let 
us labor to develop the lovely grace of deep and fervent love 
to this Church. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 
By Rev. Prof. P. M. Bixtz, A. M., Lutherville, Md. 


The subject, stated in this general form, may promise too 
much. It is not our purpose to enter into the discussion of 
it in all its bearings; nor to argue the question of natural 
difference between the male and female mind, and develop a 
theory of education suitable to each. We wish rather to 
speak of the apparent indifference in reference to the cause 
in our Church, and then add a few reflections on the general 
subject. Perhaps, therefore, a better statement would be, 


FEMALE EDUCATION IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH. 


The Church, like every individual, has its short-comings. 
It is true, too, that the one, like the other, does not derive 
much pleasure from being told of them. But, however un- 
pleasant it may be, it often proves beneficial by reminding of 
imperfections, and inducing to seek a remedy for defects. It 
is well thus for the Church often to call to mind its neglected 
interests, and endeavor to give more attention to them. 

Every one will acknowledge our duty to foster carefully 
every important interest and institution we have. That this 
is not done, the calls for help from all directions give abund- 
ant evidence. With deep regret we see that many of our in- 
terests are not as prosperous as they should be, simply because 
they do not receive the attention they deserve. For instance, 
it is far from affording us gratification to contemplate our 
Foreign Mission work. It is not very extensive, and even 
that is not supported vigorously, either with men or money. 
The same might be said of the Home Mission field. 

How is it with Female Education? Are we doing what 
we should in that direction? The charge has been made that 
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we are not wide awake on the subject. Is the charge well- 
founded? To see that it is, will require only a cursory 
glance at the evidence. 

1. The silence of the Review. We have examined nearly 
the full set of the Evangelical Review, but have not found a 
single article on this subject. Whence this silence, if not 
from a lack of interest in the cause? We find nearly every 
other enterprise of the Church treated of, but this has been 
overlooked. It is true, the general subject of education has 
received attention in a number of articles, but, upon reading 
them, it will be readily seen that the writers had in view 
mainly, if not altogether, the education of young men. The 
educational training of our young women has been passed by 
without notice. 

2. The little attention it receives in our Church papers. They 
are the medium of communication with our people, and it is 
chiefly through them, that both the ministry and laity learn 
the condition and wants of the Church. In them, therefore, 
the effort should be made to have these clearly and forcibly 
presented. We know it is not a very gracious thing to en- 
gage in fault-finding, and that it is much easier to point out 
defeets in others than to do better ourselves, yet this should 
not deter us from stating them when deemed necessary. On 
most points, our religious papers have been faithful to a grat- 
ifying degree. We find in them frequent reports on Missions, 
and earnest appeals in their behalf; practical suggestions on 
the duties of Christian life; spirited discussions of contro- 
verted points; urgent appeals for the endowment of our Col- 
leges and Theological Seminaries; and valuable articles on 
nearly every other subject of general importance. But on 
the importance of giving the daughters of the Chureh a thor- 
ough education, and of generously supporting our Female 
Seminaries, there is very little said. This we regard as an- 
other evidence of not fully realizing the importance of this 
interest. 

3. The Seminaries we have—their number, gc. We turn to 
the Church Almanac, and find a list of nine. This may be 
regarded by some as a respectable number, and perhaps it 
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could be with some reason, if all were well sustained. But 
even if this were the case, our Church would not appear in a 
very favorable light on comparing statistics. Look at the 
Romish Church. From their Almanac for this year, we learn 
that they have three hundred and fifty educational institu- 
tions in the United States. Of these the names of one hun- 
dred and sixty are given, together with the number of teach- 
ers, pupils, &c. The list embraces one hundred and eleven 
young ladies’ academies. Now it is fair to suppose, that of 
the whole three hundred and fifty, the female schools will 
bear the same proportion. According to that, there are in 
all about two hundred and thirty. How will this compare 
with the number of members in the two churches? We 
know there are more Roman Catholics than Lutherans, but 
surely not twenty-five times as many, nor even twelve times, 
taking the number of institutions given in the table. And 
doing this, how will the number of pupils compare? Their 
one hundred and eleven Seminaries have over twelve thou- 
sand, our nine not more than six hundred. Taking this as a 
basis of calculation, there would be in the United States 
twenty times as man Romanists as Lutherans. This we 
know is not the case, though we have not now at hand the 
means of ascertaining the exact proportion. Whether we 
would suffer so much in a comparison with the different 
branehes of the Protestant Church, is doubtful, but it is very 
certain that we are far from being as fully alive to the im- 
portanee of Female Education as the great Church of error, 
or as we should be. 

4. The Institutions we have, with but one exception, are in pri- 
vate hands. Through the indefatigable efforts of Rey. G. D. 
Bernheim, the Seminary at Mt. Pleasant, N. C., has been se- 
cured to the North Carolina Synod. The others, however, 
although they have the recognition and recommendation of 
the different Synods, are not, strictly speaking, Church Insti- 
tutions. Some of our wealthy and enterprising ministers and 
laymen have done for the Church what the Church should do 
for itself. But how soon these, that we have, may be lost to 
us, we do not know. One thing is certain, they are not as 
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‘securely in our possession as they would be if they were the 
property of the Synods; unless we are willing to admit that 
a few members are not as likely to yield to an occasional 
heavy pressure as a large portion, or even the whole Church. 

These circumstances, we think, will serve to show, at least 
in part, the want of interest in the cause of Female Educa- 
tion, manifested by the Lutheran Church in our country. 
Let us now view its importance. To do so, as fully as it de- 
serves, would make this paper much longer than we desire it 
to be. We shall, therefore, briefly state only a few points. 

1. Justice requires, that woman should be educated as well 
as man. This part of “Woman’s Rights” should be readily 
conceded by all, no matter how much the many foolish and 
unscriptural features of the general subject may be con- 
demned. The day is past, at least where the beneficent rays 
of the Sun of Righteousness shine, for woman to be consid- 
ered the slave or toy of man. She is now his companion, 
and should receive educational advantages suitable to her po- 
sition. 

2. All agree to the general principle, that the intellect 
should be well cultivated. We admire a symmetrically- 
formed body, but still more a well-developed mind. The 
former we supply with food and exercise for its nourishment, 
growth and strength ; and we do this, both for its own proper 
and healthful condition, and to render it fit for the labors of 
life. Thus we may have an eye to what is useful, in a sense 
that is in no way objectionable. None the less, but rather 
more, should we endeavor to give the mind as complete a de- 
velopment as possible, by a rigid and judicious course of dis- 
cipline. This should be done for its own sake, even if there 
were no other reason for it. But, when we consider the high 
degree of dignity it confers upon man, and the qualifications 
it gives him for a sphere of the greatest usefulness, both the 
incentive and duty to give it this development, become the 
stronger. This applies to all. No exception can be made in 
the case of females. If the object of education is to unfold, 
direct, and strengthen the intellect, that it may become a zeal- 
ous and successful seeker after truth ; to give it control of its 
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own powers, and to teach it towards what those powers should 
be directed; to train the senses to observe accurately, the 
memory to register carefully and recall readily, and the rea- 
son to compare, reflect, and judge without partiality or pas- 
sion, we see no reason why it should not be given to all alike. 
If we take what may be termed a purely practical or utili- 
tarian view of it, the education of young men may seem more 
important than that of young women. And this may be the 
reason why more attention is paid to the former than to the 
latter, notwithstanding the unqualified acknowledgment, that 
all should receive a thorough intellectual training. 

3. But, even in viewing the subject of Female Education 
with reference to its usefulness, we find much in its favor. 
We do not, however, wish to use the term in the sense of ac- 
quiring a sustenance, but, in the higher sense, of being useful 
in society, in the Church, and in the family. 

How much society needs improvement, in this direction, is 
apparent upon very little reflection. The women, whose ed- 
ucation is of such a grade as to make them a power in the 
community, are few. And there is no prospect of our young 
women becoming any better, unless more attention be given 
to their educational training, and that training become more 
thorough than it is in many of our institutions. At present 
they are sadly deficient. The vast majority of them are “as 
idealess as a blank sheet of paper” on nearly everything else 
except dress, fashion, &c. Introduce a subject in the social 
circle, whose discussion requires a reasonable knowledge of 
history, philosophy, or substantial literature, and you are im- 
mediately at sea. Start an enterprise in the community, 
whose management requires more than an ordinary degree of 
intelligence, and in which it is necessary for women to have 
the controlling power, and the difficulty at once presents it- 
self, to find enough that are qualified. Now, it may be ob- 
jected, that a want of intelligence is not the cause, and that 
a thorough education would not be an efficient remedy. It 
might not be the only one, but, that it would prove in a high 
degree efficient, is shown by those communities that have 
reaped the benefits of institutions of learning. 
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The Church, too, would gain much. The intelligent mem- 
bers are the ones upon whom the pastor chiefly relies. To 
these he looks for advice and encouragement, and from them 
he can reasonably expect the most vigorous co-operation. 
This applies to the women of the congregation as well as to 
the men. One earnest, intelligent woman, whose heart is in 
the great work of the Church, will do more to promote its 
progress—social as well as moral—than a score of ignorant 
ones, no matter how commendable their piety may be. The 
enlightened mind and sanctified heart, must go together. 
The one is weak without the other. Evidently, then, one of 
the best means a minister could use for promoting the inter- 
ests of his flock, would be, to see that the two are united. 
Whilst he labors for their spiritual improvement, he should 
also do all in his power for their intellectual culture. 

Now turn from the Church to the family. Consider the 
moulding influence of the mother upon her offspring, and the 
necessity of her being well educated, will be seen at once. 
Youth is universally and rightly regarded as the most criti- 
cal period of human life. But it is not, as many regard it, 
the period beyond all others, in which the character is formed 
for good or bad. It is the period, not so much of the forma- 
tion, as of the development of character. The character, in all 
its main points, is formed before youth. The seeds, whether 
good or bad, are planted in very early childhood ; even com- 
mencing within the first year; but they remain more or less 
dormant until youth ; when, feeling the warmth of passion, 
and illuminated by the light of reason, they expand into leaf, 
flower, and fruit, filling the air with fragrance and beauty, or 
poisoning it with noxious odors. Now the care of the child 
devolves chiefly upon the mother. She sows the earliest 
seeds. And when we remember her moulding influence upon 
the plastic mind, surely it will not be difficult to see the im- 
portance of Female Education—the importance of training 
woman to fill the glorious sphere which Providence has as- 
signed her. She is the artist, that paints the picture of 
beauty or deformity, and in order that it may be the former, 
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she should receive that with which, under God’s blessing, she 
could execute her work most skilfully and successfully. 

Thus we have briefly given a few points, showing the lack 
of interest in this work on the part of the Lutheran Church, 
and also a few reflections on its importance. Whether the ed- 
ucation of young women should be different from that of young 
men, and, if so, in what its distinctive character should consist, 
we leave for some one else to discuss. It is certainly worthy 
of some attention. 


ARTICLE IX. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


AMERICAN, 


Bisticat anp THeoLoctcat.—Among the noticeable publications of the 
last quarter, is The Conservative Reformation and its Theology, By Dr. C. 
P. Krauth, from the press of J. B. Lippincott & Co. For some account of 
the work, see Book Notices of this number. 

Another Commentary on Romans has been furnished, in a volume of 646 
pages, by Wm. S. Plumer, D.D. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co., New York. 
We note the appearance of two more volumes of Lange’s Commentary, one 
containing the Book of the Prophet Jeremiah, Theologically and Homi- 
letically Expounded, by Dr. C. W. E. Naegelsbach, Translated, enlarged, 
and edited by Samuel R, Asbury; and The Lamentations of Jeremiah, ex- 
pounded by the same, and translated by W. H, Hornblower, D. D.; and 
the other, Zhe Gospel of St. John, edited by Dr. P. Schaff. J. B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. have published Wordsworth Commentary on the Book of Dan- 
iel and the Minor Prophets. 

Fresh Leaves in the Book, and its Story, by L. R. R., furnishes valuable 
historical and archeological matter for the popular elucidation of the Holy 
Scriptures—noticed elsewhere in this number. 

The Atonement, in its Relation to the-Covenant, the Priesthood, and the 
Intercession of our Lord; by Rev. Hugh Martin M. A. (Smith English & 
Co.), presents an earnest discussion of this fundamental doctrine of Chris- 
tianity in harmony with the Calvinistic system. A Treutise on Regenera- 
tion by Wm. Anderson, LL. D., of Glasgow, is published by the same 
house. 

In Sermons to the Natural Man, by Dr. G. F. Shedd, author of the “His- 
tory of Christian Doctrine,’’ and issued by Chas. Scribner & Co., a volume 
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is given, marked by the vigorous thought, and forcible, finished style char- 
acteristic of the able author. 

Ten Great Religions: an Essay in Comparative Theology, by James 
Freeman Clarke, is published by Jas. R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Dr. 
Clarke is restricted in his views by no regard to ecclesiastical ‘‘ortho- 
doxy,”’ and his work is pervaded by the rationalistic spirit and method. 
Of similar spirit, but much more radical in its rejection of the truths of 
Christianity, is a volume of 326 pages, by John Weiss, entitled American 
Religion, from the press of Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

D. Appleton and Co. have published a new edition of The Physical Cause 
of the Death of Christ, and its relation to the Principles and Practice of 
Christianity, by Wm. Stroud, M. D.—a book that attracted considerable 
attention some years ago. Archbishop Whately’s Historic Doubts Rela- 
tive to Napoleon Bonaparte, and Historic Certainties respecting the Karly 
History of America, has been republished by Robert Carter & Bros. 

The Problem of Evil; translated from the French of M. Ernest Naville, 
mentioned among British books in last number, has been issued in this 
country by Carlton & Lanahan (Methodist Book Concern). 

Chas. Scribner & Co. announce a work by President Woolsey, of Yale 
College, under the title, The Religion of the Present and the Future. 

Scribner, Welford & Co. have imported Vol. XIX. of the Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library, containing the Seven Books of Arnobius. 

ScientiFIc AND PutLosopHicaL.—Many publications of this class are ap- 
pearing, very frequently, showing the strong current of interest and 
thought in the questions and relations of Philosophy and Science. 

Dr. Jas. M’Cook’s Christianity and Positivism; Lectures delivered in 
New York, January 16th to March 20th, 1871, on the ‘“‘Ely Foundation’”’ 
of the Union Theological Seminary, and published by Carter & Bros., is 
described in our Book Notices. 

Science, Philisophy and Religion, it the title of a volume of Lectures, 
delivered last winter before the Lowell Institute at Boston, presenting an 
able discussion of some of the latest aspects of skeptical speculation. 

Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., whose works, ‘‘Ecce Coelum’’ and ‘‘Pater Mun- 
di,’’ have gained the author a sudden reputation, has given to the public 
a new volume, entitled, Ad Fidem, or Parish Evidences of the Bible—a 
volume that will sustain the reputation already won. 

An elaborate work, embracing the modern discoveries and sciences of 
Physical Geography, under title of The Earth, by E. Réclus, in two vols., 
translated from the French, is published by G. P. Putnam & Sons, New 
York. In Wake-Kobin, by John Burroughs, 1 vol., Hurd & Houghton, 
the author furnishes seven interesting and valuable Lectures on different 
aspects of Ornithology. 

Fragments of Science for Unscientific People, a Series of Detached Essays, 
Lectures, and Reviews, by John Tyndall, LL. D., F. R. S., has been pub- 
lished by D. Appleton & Co,, pp. 422. 
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Hereditary Genius; An Inquiry into its Laws and Consequences; by 
Francis Galton, F. R. S., appears in a new and revised edition, from the 
press of D. Appleton & Co. Also the 2d Vol. of Darwin’s Descent of Man. 
Questions of Modern Thought, or a Series of Lectures on Modern Infideli- 
ty, delivered in Philadelphia last winter, has been brought out by Ziegler 
& McCurdy. 

Historicat anp Brocrapnicat.—The Life and Times of Lord Broughum, 
written by himself, has been published in three vols. by Harper & Brothers. 
The second volume of The Life of Nathaniel Greene, by George Washing- 
ton Greene, has been published by Hurd & Houghton—the work to be com- 
pleted in a third volume. Other volumes in this department are, Alfred 
the Great, by Thomas Hughes, M. P., with Maps and Illustrations; His- 
tory of Florida, from its Discovery by Ponce de Leon, in 1512, to the 
close of the Florida War, in 1842, by Geo. B. Fairbanks, from press of J. 
B. Lippincott & Co.; History of the State of New York, by John R. Brod- 
head, 2 vols.; France Before Europe, by Jules Michelet, translated from 
the French, and issued from the press of Roberts Brothers; a revised edi- 
tion of Mr. Sargent’s Life of Andre, issued by D. Appleton & Co. 

GenrraL Literature.—Among the noticeable works of this class, we 
mention Success aud its Conditions—a collection of Essays and Occasional 
Writings, by Mr. E. P. Whipple, from the house of Jas R. Osgood & Co.; 
a small, but most valuable volume, Culture and Religion, in some of their 
Relations, by J. C. Shairp, Principal of the United College of St. Salvator, 
St. Leonard, and St. Andrews, reprinted from the Edinburgh edition, by 
Messrs. Hurd & Houghton; Literature and Life, a second volume of Es- 
says by E. P. Whipple (Osgood & Co.); a Dictionary of English Syno- 
mymes, and Synonymous or Parallel. Expressions, by Richard Soule ; 
Among my Books, a volume of literary Essays, published anonymously, by 
E. J. Hall & Son, but understood to be from the pen of Hon. W. B. Reed 
of Philadelphia; a new Copious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary, by 
Wm. Smith, LL. D., and Theophilus D. Hall, M. A.; a Hand Book of An- 
glo-Sazxon and Early English, by Prof. Corson, of Cornell University; a 
Hand-book of English Literature, by Francis H. Underwood. 


BRITISH. 


Of theological works, we note Rev. Joseph M. Caul’s Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Of Historical and Biographical, The History of 
France from the earliest times to the year 1789, related for the rising gen- 
eration by, M. Guizot, author of “The History of Civilization in Europe,’’ 
translated from the French, and published in monthly parts; History of 
the Christian Councils, from the German of Dr. Hefele; Nicholas Pocock’s 
compilation of Records of the Reformation; J. P. Gladstone’s Life and, 
Travels of George Whitefield. Of Scientific, Prof. Proctor’s Light Science 
Sor Leisure Hours, being Magazine Articles revised. We observe that the 
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Life of Albert Barnes, Three Score and Ten, is republished in London. 
Murray Graham gives a Historical View of Literature and Art in Great 
Britain, from the accession of the House of Hanover to Victoria. 


GERMAN. 


Of the many theological works recently published in Germany, we can 
mention only a small numbsr. 

BrsticaL.—The eighth edition of De Wette’s Historico-critical Intro- 
duction to the canonical and apocryphal books of the Old Testament has 
recently been published in Berlin. This edition is prepared by Dr. E. 
Schroder, Prof. of Theol. in Ziirich, whose additions and various improve- 
ments are very extensive, and make it, in many respects, more like a new 
book than like the last edition, which De Wette himself revised twenty- 
five years ago. 

The same house (George Reimer; Berlin,) has also published a new edi- 
tion of Bleek’s Introduction to the Old Testament, under the editorship of 
A. Kamphausen. Whilst both books are of great value for the critical 
study of the Sacred Scriptures, A. Kamphausen, with commendable im- 
partiality, recommends, in a review of these books, that those who are 
unable to get ‘oth, get the former and not the one which he edits and has 
considerably improved. 

For some time German critics have discussed the question, whether any 
of the Psalms were written as late as the Maccabean period? Hitzig, and 
others, contend that many of them were written at that time. The possi- 
bility that some of the Psalms were written as late as that, was already 
acknowledged by Calvin. Two small books have recently appeared on 
this subject, one by Carl Ehrt, Ph. D., and the other by D. P. Petersen. 
Both aim to prove that the book of Psalms was completed before the days 
of the Maccabees. The former regards the period of the restoration, in 
the days of Ezra and Nehemiah, as the time when the book was com- 
pleted. 

On the prophet Daniel, a number of works have lately been published. 
The commentary by the well-known Dr. and Prof. C. F. Keil, is of course 
conservative, and forms part of the Biblical Commentary on the O. T. 
prepared by Keil and Pelitzsch, the greater part of which is now com- 
pleted. 

A popular work, intended as an introduction to the study of this prophet, 
emanates from the pen of Prof. C. P. Caspari. Shortly before these two 
books appeared, commentaries on Daniel were published by Dr. R. Kran- 
ichfeld and Rev. J. L. Filler; and the last one that has appeared which 
we here mention, is the commentary by Dr. 0. Ziéckler, Professor at 
Greifswald, which forms a part of Lange’s Bibelwerk, 

The literature on the New Testament, of recent date, which we rotice, 
is as follows. Dr. E. Thomasius has written a practical commentary on 
Collossians, adapted specially for ministers. ‘The concordance to the 
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Greek N. T., by O. Schmoller, is a valuable aid to the student of the 
Bible. 

The work of Dr. K. Wieseler entitled: ‘‘Beitriige Zur richtigen Wiirdi- 
gung der Evangelien und der evanglischen Geschichte,’’ deals with difficult 
questions connected with the gospels. The eminent scholarship of the 
author, and his study of these and related questions for many years, make 
the result of his investigations specially valuable. 

Dr. F. Hitzig, Prof. of Theol. in the University of Heidelberg. has pub- 
lished a history of the Israelites, from their origin till the year 72 of our 
era. Prof. H. is an eminent oriental scholar, has published a number of 
works on the OQ. Testament, and belongs to the negative school of criti- 
cism. 

Orner THeoLtocicaL Works.—Dr, Julius Hamberger has edited a book 
entitled ‘‘The Light of History,’’ consisting of extracts from the writings 
of Johannes von Miiller’s works. 

Fetechism, by F. Schultze, Ph. D. ‘Ein Beitrag zur Anthropologie und 
Religious geschichte.”’ 

The Christian Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, by A. Ritschl. 
Only the first volume has appeared, which gives a history of the doctrine. 

Lewbnibtz and his Times, by Rev. L. Grote. A series of popular lec- 
tures. 

Of a more scholarly character is the book of Dr. Edm. Pfleiderer—Got- 
fried Wilhelm Leitnitz als Patriot, Staatsmann und Bildungstreger. 

The Augsburg Confession Historically and Exegetically Explained, by O. 
Zoeckler. The author’s aim is to promote the union of all evangelical 
Christians of Germany on the basis of the Augsburg Confession. 

The fifth volume of Rothe’s ‘‘Ethik’’ has lately appeared, completing 
the entire work. This is the second edition; the first was sold long ago. 
The author, recently deceased, was Professor at Heidelberg, and was re- 
garded as one of the deepest theologians of Germany. His Ethik is his 
most celebrated work, and was frequently asked for after all the copies of 
the first edition were sold. The second edition was revised by the author. 
The ‘‘Dogmatik,” and several volumes of “Sermons,’’ by the same author, 
have also been published lately. 

Tue German Quarterties.—Jahrbiicher fiir Deutsche Theologie, edited 
by the following Drs., Liebner in Dresden, Dorner in Berlin, Ehrenfeuch- 
ter and Wagenmann in Gittingen, and Landerer, Palmer and Weizsicker 
in Tiibingen. Sixteenth volume, first number. Besides notices of new 
books, this Quarterly contains the following articles: ‘John Brenz as 
preacher and catechist, by Dr, Palmer.’’ “The Proem of the Gospel of 
Luke, by Dr. Wilibald Grimm, Prof. of Theol. at Jena.’’ ‘‘Schleirer- 
macher’s Doctrine of the feeling of Absolute Dependence, by Dr. Wm. 
Bender.’’ In the first article Dr. Palmer calls attention to the fact that 
Brenz, as a preacher, has not received the consideration he deserves. He 
was much more mild in his sermons than Luther. In comparing himself 
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witht Brenz, Luther says that his own spirit is like the wind, the earth- 
quake and the fire, which rends the mountains and breaks in pieces the 
rocks, while that of Brenz is like the still small voice. Brenz stands 
higher as a catechist than as a preacher, and exerted great influence 
through his Minor and Major Catechisms, published in 1527 or 1528. 

The second article contains a very learned explanation of the first four 
verses of Luke’s Gospel. The last article is theological and philosophical. 
Schleirermacher makes the essence ef religion consist in the feeling of ab- 
solute dependence on God. To understand Schleiermacher’s system, which 
has exerted so great an influence on modern theology, it must first be de- 
termined what he means by this feeling of dependence. To determine 
this, and thus give the key to the entire system of S., is the aim of Dr. 
Bender. The investigation necessarily deals with psychology as well as 
theology. Religion being made to consist in a feeling, special attention 
is of course paid to man’s religious nature, to the conditions of religion in 
the soul. And 8.’s system is specially important because it lays so much 
stress on the psychological element in religion, which, before his day, had 
been too much negiected. 8S. himself gives us the best insight into his 
system, when he says that it was not so much his aim to teach men some- 
thing new, as to make them conscious of what was already in them. 

Theologische Studien und Kritiken—2d number, 1871. ‘The entrance of 
Jesus on His Messianic Mission. A contribution to the history of the Bap- 
tism and Temptation of Jesus. By Erich Haupt.’ ‘The Song of Moses 
(Deut. 22) and the book of Deuteronomy. A contribution to the history 


_ of the origin of the Pentateuch. By Klostermann in Kiel.’”’ ‘‘Wycliffe 


and Huss, Reformers before the Reformation, and their relation to the 
scholastic systems of realism and nominalism. By Rev. L. Krummel.’’ 
‘“‘On the Destroyer of Samaria. By A. H. Sayce, of Oxford.’’ 

Besides these articles, some fifty pages are devoted to the review of 
books. 

“Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie—2d number, 1871. ‘‘Utraquists 
and Taborites. A contribution to the history of the reformation in Bo- 
hemia in the 15th century. By L. Krummel, pastor in Kirnbach, Baden.” 
‘Galatia and its first Christian congregations. By Dr. Sieffert, Kénigs- 
berg.”’ 

The former of these articles, which is only the first of a series, gives an 
account of the origin of the parties mentioned, their points of agreement, 
their differences, and their conflicts. The article is the result of much re- 
search, and is an interesting and valuable contribution to the history of 
the Bohemian reformation, from 1415 till 1431. The entire series is to 
follow this history to the year 1457. 

The burning of Huss was the immediate occasion of the organization of 
the Hussite parties known as Utraquists and Taborites, the former having 
their centre in Prague, the latter near Austi, on a hill called Tabor. Ori- 
ginally these parties were essentially one, and fought as one host against 
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the Papists. The one-eyed Ziska was their leader. Bravely they fought 
against fearful odds. In the very beginning of the war between the Huss- 
ites and the Papists, Ziska, with only four hundred men poorly armed, was 
unexpectedly confronted by five thousand royal troops, picked men, and 
well armed. After several hours of desperate fighting, the royal troops, 
having suffered greatly, were obliged to withdraw from the field. Sigis- 
mund, the Emperor of Germany, determined to annihilate the Hussites, 
and assembled an army of perhaps one hundred thousand men, in 1420, 
and marched against them. But, after several battles, he was compelled 
to leave Bohemia, his army being almost annihilated. Thus the whole of 
Bohemia, as well as Moravia, was held by the Hussites at the close of 
1420. 

We shall not follow the history of the Utraquists and Taborites further 
at present, but shall give the four articles of Prague, which give their 
fundamental principles. They were drawn up in 1420, and are as follows: 

I. The Word of God shall be preached freely and without hindrance, 
and in an orderly manner, by the priests of the Lord in the kingdom of 
Bohemia. 

II, The Sacrament of the holy Eucharist shall, according to the com- 
mand and the institution of the Saviour, be freely given, under both forms 
of bread and wine, to all believers in Christ who are not excluded there- 
from by mortal sin. 

III. The clergy shall be deprived of the worldly dominion over earthly 
estates and riches, because it hinders them in the discharge of their duties 
and is detrimental to the secular authority; and they shall be brought 
back to the evangelical rule and to the apostolic life which Christ led with 
his disciples. 

IV. All mortal sins, especially those that are public, and ell other dis- 
orders which are against God’s law, in whatsoever grades of society they 
may be found, shall be punished and destroyed in an orderly and rational 
manner by the proper officers. 

These articles give a good idea of the doctrinal progress made by the 
Hussites one hundred years before the Lutheran Reformation. Krummel 
sees in them the germs of the doctrines which form the basis of Protest- 
antism. But the hope excited by the favorable beginning of the reforma- 
tion in Bohemia was not realized, chiefly because the Hussites quarreled 
among themselves. Their enemies used these dissensions for their own 
ends, and finally restored the Roman Catholic religion in Bohemia. 

Zeitschrift jiir Protestantismus und Kirche. (Monthly). Edited by Drs. 
J, C. R. von Hofman, Henry Schmid, Fr. Frank, Professors of Theology 
in Erlangen, and Dr, Adolf von Scheurl, Prof. of Canon-law in Erlangen. 
6lst Vol. Numbers 1 and 2. 1871. This journal is of a much more pop- 
ular character than the preceding quarterlies. Instead of learned articles 
for scholars only, it discusses living issues, in which all Christians are in- 
terested. In the first number an article, entitled ‘‘The new ways of God,’’ 
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views from a religious stand-point the Franco-Prussian war. And in an- 
other article the prevalent political maxims and morals are discussed. 
The second number opens with an article on Darwin’s theory. In the 
second article, certain supposed evils in the Church are discussed. The 
first evil is the examination of candidates for the ministry in Latin. The 
questions and answers of these examinations are all in the Latin language; 
this custom, the author argues, should be abolished as a useless relic of 
the past, and the German language substituted. Even when the student 
uses his mother tongue, these examinations are hard enough; and the use 
of the Latin only adds unnecessary ‘‘torture.’’ Another supposed evil 
is—too much preaching. ‘‘Indeed, there is entirely too much preaching; 
too much for the preacher, too much for the congregations.’’ The 
preacher has not the time to prepare well the many sermons required, 
and the result is, that the people get sermons of a poorer quality than 
would be the case if the quantity were diminished. Though the Editors 
admit this article, they say, in a note, that in the main they do not agree 
with its contents. The last article discusses Apologetics and Christian 
Instruction. ‘The names of the authors of the articles are not given. 
J. H. W.S. 


ARTICLE X. 
NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Tut Conservative RerorMation AND tts THEOLOGY: as represented in the 
Augsburg Confession, and in the history and literature of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church, By Charles P. Krauth, D. D. pp. 840. 


This volume, for some time expected, has made its appearance. The 
publishers have done all that is necessary on their part. It is gotten out 
in a very attractive style, as to paper, printing, binding, etc. It is not 
very often that so large and attractive a volume, of a theological charac- 
ter, appears from the American Press. 

Of the contents of the volume it would require a very extended notice 
to give any satisfactory view, as it covers quite a wide range of topics, and 
is somewhat miscellaneous in its character. A large part of the material 
of this volume has been before the public in other forms, and the author 
alludes to ‘‘what has been taken from his articles in Reviews, and in other 
periodicals.’’ This does not at all detract from the real merit or para- 
mount value of the volume, as many of the very best standard works have 
been thus produced; but it will detract somewhat from the interest which 
many might otherwise feel, and will in many cases, no doubt, as in our 
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own, cause a feeling of disappointment, when they expect to find an en- 
tirely new work. We are inclined to think that Dr. Krauth might have 
produced an original volume of more unity of design and execution, and 
that would have been of greater value to the Church. 

However, we have not to do with what the author might have, but what 
he actually has done, In collecting, digesting, and adding to, his material, 
so as to give something of unity to the volume, the author tells us that, 
‘the plan of this book is, in some respects, new. It aims at bringing un- 
der a single point of view what is usually scattered through different 
classes of books.’’ The ‘‘contents’’ are arranged in the following order: 
A. The Conservative Reformation: I. Occasion and Cause; II. Chief Or- 
gan: Luther, III. Chief Instrument: Luther’s New Testament. B. Church 
of the Conservative Reformation: Lutheran Church. C. Confessional Prin- 
ciple of the Conservative Reformation. D. Confession of the Conservative 
Reformation: I. Primary Confession: Augsburg Confession. II. Secondary 
Confessions: Book of Concord. E. History and doctrines of the Conservative 
Reformation; Mistakes Corrected. F. Specific Theology of the Conserva- 
tive Reformation: I. Original Sin (Augsburg Confession, Art. II). II. 
Person of Christ (Augsburg Confession, Art. III.) III. Baptism (Augs- 
burg Confession, Art. IX.) IV. Lord’s Supper (Augsburg Confession, 
Art. X.) 1. Thetically stated; 2. Antithesis considered; 3. Objections 
answered. 

It will be seen from this table of “Contents,’’ that the volume covers 
only a very small part of the doctrinal articles even of the Augsburg Con- 
fession, and it has the appearance of being constructed to suit the mater- 
ial in hand, rather than to make such a volume as the title would suggest. 
The work bears very strong evidences of the process of its construction. 
A complete index to the whole volume greatly increases its value, and 
makes comparatively easy the work of reference to particular topics and 
facts. 

Those familiar with the productions of Dr. Krauth’s pen need hardly be 
told that the volume contains specimens of most vigorous and elaborate 
comp¢sition. Dr. K. seldom writes in a slovenly style, and much of this 
volume has the advantage of repeated revision. It would be easy to se- 
lect examples of very forcible presentation of truth, but our space will not 
allow of this. The style of the author, in this volume, if open to censure 
at all, is too elaborate and artistic for such.a subject. Sometimes our at- 
tention is drawn from the subject to the artist. 

Some of the articles present exhibitions of keen analysis and complete 
exposure of “mistakes corrected.’’ Dr. K. seem to delight in dissecting 
an error, and, we think, is often more happy in exposing a fallacy than in 
establishing a truth. He has well defended the Lutheran doctrine against 
divers false imputations. Some men who have undertaken to write about 
Lutheranism have not fared very well at his hands. Whilst treating the 
parties reviewed with ‘‘distinguished consideration,’’ he has, with gentle 
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and sometimes honeyed words, used the dissecting knife to their serious dis- 
comfort. 

The parts of this volume are very unequal in length and merit. It con- 
tains much that is very good, and some things, we think, not so very good. 
Parts of it might well have been spared, or the place supplied with some- 
thing newer and fresher. After a Preface, elaborately written, and some 
twenty pages on the “Occasion and Cause’’ of the Reformation, we have 
sixty-six pages on Luther himself. This is very readable, and indeed in- 
teresting, but it hardly needs the testimony of so many witnesses to estab- 
lish the fact that Luther was a very extraordinary man. All sound Lu- 
therans will agree with our author in his conclusion, and would have given 
a verdict with one half the testimony. The article on “Luther's New Tes- 
tament,” is quite critical but rather dry. The article on the “Conserva- 
tive Church, etc.,’”’ is carefully balanced, and presents the Lutheran 
Church in the very best aspect. We notice some promises not fulfilled. 
Page 132, following “Lord’s Day,’’ we read ‘‘an ample discussion of all 
the points here summarily presented will be found in their place in this 
volume.’’ We have not been able to find any ‘‘ample discussion of the 
*‘Lord’s Day.’’ Why was it omitted? In this article (IV.), Dr. K. has 
retained the same language he used ten years ago and before his conver- 
sion alluded to in the Preface, showing the substantial unity of Lutherans 
and other orthodox Churches even on the doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. 
As he says: “In no case has a line been allowed to stand which does not 
express a present conviction,’’ the hope may be entertained that he does 
not after all differ so widely from “the prevailing theology of our time and 
our land,’’ or from the old friends, ‘‘who were most intimately associated 
with him.’’ 

The article on the ‘‘Confessional principle of the Conservative Reforma- 
tion,’’ has very much the air of a special plea for the General Council and 
its type of Lutheranism. It furnishes us with the ‘‘Fundamental Princi- 
ples’ of the General Council, Professor’s oath in the Theological Semi- 
nary in Philadelphia, Inaugural of Dr. K., ete. We hardly know on what 
principle it is, that in a volume of eight hundred and forty pages, on “the 
Conservative Reformation and its Theology as represented in the Augs- 
burg Confession,’’ we are treated to so much of the General Council and 
so little of the Augsburg Confession. We think it would have been well, 
and in accordance with the title, if the author had given more prominence 
to the Confession itself, and less to partizan views and uses of it. About 
the history of the Augsburg Confession something more will be said before 
the close of this notice. 

The 4rticles reviewing Drs. Shedd and Gerhard, are written in the au- 
thor’s best vein, and are very fine specimens of sharp criticism. From 
some points we might dissent, but we commend their sharpness and vigor. 
The article on Original Sin is a very full and thorough discussion of that 
subject. The articles on Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, contain proba- 
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bly the most controverted points. The most that is presented on Bap- 
tism, all who approve of infant Baptism, will accept. Dr. K. has used 
more than twenty pages to disprove what, so far as we know, no one has 
ever maintained—that Luther was an immersionist, or that he taught the 
necessity of immersion in Baptism. His man of straw is very thoroughly 
demolished, and Dr. K. need not fear his ghost. About two hundred and 
fifty pages are devoted to a discussion of the Lord’s Supper. Of this it 
may be said that it is one of the most elaborate discussions of the subject 
to be found in English, and presenting the best arguments that can be 
offered for the peculiar view advocated by the author. Whilst admitting 
the ability of the discussion, we think the learned and acute writer has 
failed to establish his theory. 

We are disposed to accord to these separate discussions very decided 
merit. They exhibit the learning and ability of the author on the very 
points which he has selected as the chosen topics for the exercise of his 
powers. Gathered now into one volume, they will be more accessible to 
readers in and out of the Lutheran Church. We feel constrained, how- 
ever, to take some exceptions to this volume, and to note serious defects 
and blemishes. There are some points that may hereafter claim attention 
in the Review. At present we advert to only a few things, which come 
within the province of such a notice. 

1. The incongruity between the title, ‘‘The Conservative Reformation 
and its Theology,’’ and the general drift of the volume. The author does 
not attempt or wish to conceal the fact, that this work is published in the 
interest of what he now regards as genuine Lutheranism. That this Lu- 
theranism is of the rigid or extreme type, as exhibited in the Formula of 
Concord, is equally manifest. The true conservative element in the great 
Reformation is ignored, and an extreme Lutheranism is baptized with the 
name. Poor Melanchthon, whose ‘‘great gifts’’ are admitted, is hardly 
allowed to pass as a sound Lutheran. “The Book of Concord,’’—which is 
eulogized without stint—we are told, “treats Melanchthon as the Bible 
treats Solomon.’’ These inspired Lutherans “draw the veil over the rec- 
ord of his sadder days.’’ They do what Luther did not find it necessary 
to do, and make a poor apology for defaming his name, by exalting his 
talents and learning. Luther and Melanchthon were the complements of 
each other, and represent the true conservatism of the Reformation. This 
volume sympathizes with a party who, going beyond Luther and Melanch- 
thon, make the great Reformation a sectarian movement. We object to 
calling this ‘‘the Conservative Reformation,”’ as it puts the Lutheran Church 
in a false light before the Christian world. There are millions, who un- 
willing to accept the author’s exposition of Lutheranism, yet earnestly 
declare, ‘‘We too are Lutherans.’ 

2. The very partial presentation of the “Theology’’ of the Reformation. 
A single fact will illustrate this. The readers of this volume will find over 
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three hundred pages devoted to the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, while the extended Index contains but’a single reference to the 
fundamental doctrine of Justification ; and on turning to the place referred 
to, they will find the subject disposed of in one sentence of between five 
and six lines. It has been somewhat common to distinguish between the 
material and the formal principles of Protestantism, making the former, 
Justification by faith, the distinctive principle of Lutheran Protestantism, 
and the other, the Scriptures, of Reformed Protestantism. Luther’s well 
known expression of Justification, as ‘‘articulus stantis vel cadentis eccle- 
siz, shows in what estimation he held it. The ample discussion of the 
subject by Melanchthon in the Apology, witnesses to the same conviction. 
Any work on the Reformation that gives no prominence to this doctrine, 
overlooks the very point on which it hinges. We fear that our author has 
been so engrossed with the subject of the sacraments, that he has been 
led to regard them as the very heart and centre of the “Conservative Re- 
formation and its Theology.’ At least they occupy nearly half this vol- 
ume of eight hundred and forty pages, and Justification is despatched in 
a few lines. 

3. The unfair use made of authorities. We regret to be compelled to 
make this charge against this volume. From the statement contained 
in the Preface we should not expect to find so grave a fault. The author 
says of his book, p. xii.: “Its rule is, whether the views stated are accept- 
ed or rejected, to give them in the words of their authors. The citations 
from other languages are always translated, but when the original words 
have a disputed meaning, or a special force or importance, they are also 
quoted. The author has, as nearly as he was able, given to the book such 
an internal completeness as to render it unnecessary to refer to other works 
while reading it.’’ How carefully and candidly this ‘‘rule’’ has been ob- 
served, one or two illustrations will show. On page 225, we find what pur- 
ports to be Melanchthon’s Letter of May 11th is so mutilated—without 
any hint of its being done—as to entirely change the meaning. Whole 
sentences are left out from the middle of the letter, and the parts brought 
into different relations from what they occupy in the original, and then 
used to prove what the letter itself would never suggest. As the refer- 
ence to this letter is not given, we give it, Corpus Reformatorum, Vol. II. 
No. 685. 

» Pages 541, 542, our author gives what purports to be “the Liturgies of 
Luther and the Lutheran Church,’’ on the mode of Baptism. After citirg 
Luther’s translation of the Romish Ritual, 1523, containing tauchen, and 
setting it aside as of no importance in the discussion, he refers to an- 
other revised form by Luther in the same year, which has Ich tauf dich. 
This he declares to be ‘‘the only Ritual of Baptism which is Luther's exclu- 
sive work.” He then passes on to 1529 and following. The unsuspecting 
reader would hardly believe that in 1526, between these dates, Luther pre- 
pared and published what is really his true Taufbiichlein, which was print- 
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ed along with his Catechism, included in the earlier and best editions of 
the Book of Concord, and published along with innumerable copies of the 
Catechism since that day. It is found in the Erlangen edition of Luther's 
works, pronounced by Dr. K. “the latest and most critical ever issued,’’ p. 
290. Miiller gives it, p. 834. This Liturgy of Luther is found in the same 
volume, xxii. of the Erlangen edition, to which Dr. K. refers, and along 
with the ones of less value that he cites. But it has ¢auchen and did not 
suit the purpose. 

We can hardly regard this as fair, or according to the profession made. 
Dr. K. might have cited this and still made out his case, that Luther did 
not teach the necessity of immersion, and in fairness he should have done 
so. 

4, The special pleading on various points. We cannot refer to all of 
tiese, but select one as an illustration. Dr. K, seems determined to 
yuake out a strong case of Luther’s part in the preparation of the Augs- 
burg Confession. He transfers the whole of the lengthy argument on 
this subject from the Introduction to his edition of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion, without taking the trouble, however, to correct an erroneous refer- 
ence found in this volume, page 227. Vol. II. 680, of Corpus Reformator- 
um, should be Vol. II. 698. He undertakes to prove that the Confession 
was sent to Luther, and examined by him, three times, before its presenta- 
tion. A more marked instance of special pleading it would be difficult to 
find. Without one single fact, well ascertained or undisputed, our author 
boldly maintains his position, and professes to ‘‘sweep away all necessity 
for further discussion on this point.’’ We may admire his courage, but 
cannot say much of his candor or discretion. The argument turns upon 
Melanchthon’s letter of May 22d, and the Preface to his Body of Christian 
Doctrine. If, as argued from Melancthon’s letter, Luther actually received 
and examined again the Confession, why not give us some direct proof? 
The author is familiar with the documents of the time. Who took the 
Confession to Luther only three or four days after it had been returned the 
first time? What did Luther do to it, or with it? When was it returned? 
Where is the letter he wrote—if he wrote any? Not one word on such 
points. We have the documents in reference to the first sending of the 
Confession—the Elector and Melanchthon’s letters, and Luther's reply. 
But not a syllable from Luther on this alleged second sending—and yet 
his letters have been carefully preserved and examined. The argument for 
the third sending is, if possible, still more feeble and forced. It is based 
on what Melanchthon says in the Preface to his Body of Christian Doc- 
trine. “His words are, ‘‘in the presence of the Princes, and other offi- 
cials, and of the preachers, it was discussed. ” * — The complete 
form of the Confession was subsequently sent to Luther, who wrote to the 
Princes that he had read the Confession and approved it.’”’ From this Dr. 
K. argues, “this is wholly distinct from Luther’s indorsement of the Con- 
fession as sent May 11th, for that was not the ‘‘/ota forma,’’ but relatively 
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unfinished; that had not been discussed before the Princes, officials, and 
preachers, for they were not yet at Augsburg. * * Up to May 11th, 
the Elector (with his suite) was the only one of the Princes at Augsburg.’’ 
This looks quite plausible, and would have some force were it not for the 
facts in the case, but unfortunately the facts are all against the argument. 
Dr, K. says that “up to May 11th, the Elector (with his suite) was the 
only one of the Princes at Augsburg.’’ The words (“with his suite’’) in 
parenthesis are calculated, if not designed, to mislead the reader. That 
‘‘suite’’ of the Elector really included a majority of the Princes who signed 
the Augsburg Confession, with the most distinguished ‘‘officials and 
preachers.’ As so much stress is laid on this point, we give some au- 
thorities to show what basis there is for the argument. Walch says that 
the Elector took with him, “his son, John Frederick, Francis, Duke of 
Luneburg, Wolfgang, Prince of Anhalt, and not to enumerate the counts, 
barons and other nobles, his theologians, Martin Luther, George Spalatin, 
Justus Jonas, Philip Melanchthon, and John Agricola, the last named be- 
ing in the train of Albert, Count of Mansfield.’”’ Luther was left at Co- 
burg. Dr. C. F. Schaeffer says (Ev. Rev., Vol. X., 488) the Elector was 
attended by an imposing retinue, consisting of numerous princes and no- 
blemen.’’ One would think, as the Elector’s ‘‘sui¢e’’ included a majority 
of the Princes, who actually signed the Confession, the most distinguished 
theologians and officials; with some seventy of the nobility, that Dr. K. 
would have had no difficulty in finding Princes enough to answer the pur- 
pose. The ‘‘tota forma” will not help him. “‘Tota’’ does not mean so 
much finished, completed, perfected, as whole, entire, referring rather to 
the entirety or totality of anything than to its completeness or perfection. 
Dr. K., indeed, denies his own argument in this very volume. He says, p. 
336, “This Confession, when finished, was sent by the Elector to Luther, 
by whom, without a solitary change, it was approved, May 15th, one 
month previous to the entrance of the Emperor into Augsburg.’’ Here 
he makes this the “finished’’ Confession, which, in this special pleading, 
he says was “not the tots forma,’’ but “relatively unfinished.”” We must 
leave him to reconcile his own contradiction. If Dr. K. will just produce 
that letter of Luther, written to the Princes, and show that it is different 
from that of May 15th, he will do more than he has yet done to “sweep 
away all nécessity for any further discussion of this point,’’ Meanwhile 
he stands alone in this view of the Confession being sent three times to Lu- 
ther for his examination, Dr. C. F. Schaeffer says, Ev. Review, Vol. X., 
p- 486: ‘‘With the well-known answer of Luther, May L5th, which is given 
by all the writers before us, he returns the document, which was the Augs- 
burg Confession in its complete state, stamped with the seal of his approba- 
tion. He evidently knows nothing of this second and third sending of the 
Confession to Luther. 

Dr. K. undertakes to correct the “mistakes often made’’ about Calvin’s 
subscribing the Augsburg Confession, and assures us that he ‘‘subscribed 
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the unaltered Augsburg Confession, and acted as a Lutheran minister under 
it.”’ It is not a very vital point; and we think it would have done neither 
Calvin nor the Confession any harm, if he did. We regret that Dr. K. 
has not given us the data for this statement, so ‘‘as to render it unneces- 
sary to refer to other works,’’ for on referring to several learned authori- 
ties we find that they state the very opposite of what he has alleged. 

There are other statements in the volume that will challenge discussion. 
We will only mention one more—the form of presenting the communica- 
tio idiomatum, p.316: ‘The ‘‘idiomata’’ are inseparable from the natura, 
the attributes are inseparable from the nature, and if there be a “commu- 
nication’’ of natures, there must be a “communicatio’’ of the attributes; 
that is, the nature personally assumed must, in the assumption, be partici- 
pant of the attributes of that nature to whose person it is assumed.’’ 

Our notice has already extended beyond our expectation, and we close 
with simply adding, the volume before us is characterized by the most 
striking merits and greatest weaknesses of the author. 


WARREN F. DRAPER, ANDOVER. 


Tuer Scripture Doctrine or THE Person or Curist, by J. A. Reubelt, D.D., 
Prof. in Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind., based on the German of 
W. EF. Gess. Second edition, pp. 456. 1871. 


This is a discussion of a most important subject. The question, ‘What 
think ye of Christ?’’ is the question for all time. The answer given to 
this question determines our theology. 

The volume of Professor Reubelt is “based on the German of W. F. 
Gess.’’ He says that when he “differs from the revered author, he has 
stated this in a note,’’ but that ‘‘he has sometimes also modified the text, 
so that what is now offered, exhibits the translator’s Christology.’’ We 
are thus left in uncertainty, without a careful and continued comparison, 
precisely what belongs to Gess, and what to the translator. It would have 
been much more satisfactory if the translator had given us, in English, the 
work of Gess, without alteration, and presented in notes his own views, as 
in part is done. Appendices are added on “the history of the Dogma of 
the Incarnation,’’ and ‘the Origin of the Human Soul’’—the latter from 
Delitzsch. 

The spirit of this book is reverent, and it is written in the interest of 
orthodox Christianity. The author, in the main, advocates the views, 
which have been received and accepted by the great body of the Christian 
Church in all ages. In five sections, he treats of “the Eternal Son of 
God—the Son upon earth—the Glorified Son of God—the Historical De- 
velopment of the Son of God—the Incarnation of the Son, and the Trini- 
ty.’’ By a full and careful analysis of scripture passages, we have proved 
the doctrine of the One Only and Eternally-Begotten Son of God, consub- 
stantial with the Father; and by the Incarnation, in the one person, Jesus 
Christ, a truly human being, very man, as He was very God. The two 
natures, and the one person, in our Divine Redeemer, are maintained in 
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the most decisive manner. So far our author will receive the endorsement 
of those with whom he is identified in his general views. 

But this is a book to be judged by its special character. We have plenty 
of profound treatises on the person of Christ, maintaining the two-fold na- 
ture in the one person. In this there is nothing new. It may be consid- 
ered the common faith delivered to the saints. The distinguishing pecu- 
liarity of the volume—and on which it must stand or fall—is the distinct 
and earnest advocacy of what is called “the self-emptying act of the Son of 
God.’’ This view, which has had its advocates in former times, and more 
recently has been supported by Liebner, Thomasius and Hofmann, is 
warmly urged by our author. He alleges ‘‘that our American Christology 
needs reconstructing.’’ We are not aware that we have any peculiar 
‘‘American Christology,’’ and we think our author has undertaken a her- 
culean and hopeless task. 

We prefer allowing him to speak for himself, rather than to assume the 
responsibility of stating more fully his views. In speaking of ‘‘the Son’s 
transition from his ante-mundane to his earthly state,’’ there are such 
statements as follows: ‘“The Scriptures do not, indeed, declare, in so many 
words, that the Logos, when he became incarnate, laid aside his self-con- 
sciousness; but consistently developing the scriptural doctrine of the in- 
carnation we cannot but admit that he then divested himself also of his 
divine self-consciousness,.in order to regain it by the gradual development 
of a human soul. This is, indeed, the only key to explain the real hu- 
manity of Christ. * * (p. 341) When the Logos sank into the slum- 
ber of unconsciousness, his eternal holiness, his omniscience, his omni- 
presence, and all his really divine attributes were gone * *  p. 343. 
When the substance of the Logos awoke to consciousness in the infant 
Jesus, there awoke neither the remembrance of his eternal life with the 
Father, nor of the ocean of divine life, nor of his ante-mundane glory, 
p- 352. The eternal influx of life from the Father into the Son, by which 
he is the Son, took place from all eternity with the ante-mundane Logos, 
and is forever taking place with the glorified Jesus.’’ p. 338. 

There is much more of the same import, but these quotations will suf- 
fice to show the views advocated. The author is a Kenoist, and maintains 
a complete Kenosis, or self-emptying, of Christ during His earthly exist- 
ence. He was divested of His divine attributes, in order to develop a dis- 
tinct human nature, and human consciousness. Le admits that this view 
is opposed to that commonly received, and maintains that the latter is 
chargeable with Nestorianism. 

As the view under consideration professes to be ‘‘scripural,’’ our appeal 
must be to the word of God. Do the Scriptures teach such a doctrine of 
the incarnation, and of the person of Christ? Do they teach that ‘‘the 
incarnation of the Logos was an act of self-divestiture—that the eternal 
Logos underwent a change in his incarnation, divesting himself of his di- 
vine form of existence and of his divine attributes ?’’ 
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That the incarnation was a profound mystery, and that there was a hid- 
ing of the divine majesty and glory, we may safely admit. But that there 
was an actual laying aside, a “self-divestiture,’’ of the divine attributes, 
we have failed to see the proof. That Christ really possessed these attri- 
butes during this very period of his humiliation, we think can be amply 
proved from the Scriptures. 

In the accounts given us of the birth of Jesus thus much is implied. 
In Matthew, we read, quoted from Isaiah, ‘‘They shall call His name Im- 
manuel— God with us.’’ .In Luke, ‘‘That holy thing which shall be born 
of thee, shall be called the Son of God.’’ At His very birth He received 
the most exalted homage and was worshiped as divine. His childhood 
has been pictured as ‘‘a kind of celestial flower.’’ At twelve years of age 
He amazes the learned doctors of Jerusalem, and to the expostulations of 
His mother, speaks of being ‘‘about my Father’s business.’’ These words 
indicate His consciousness of His higher nature and sublime mission to 
our world. When He entered fully on His great mission, He spoke and 
acted as one profoundly conscious of superhuman authority and power. 
Can any one read such utterances as these—‘‘I came forth from the Fath- 
er, and am come into the world—He that came down from heaven, even 
the Son of Man which is in heaven—I came down from heaven, not to do 
mine own will, but the will of Him that sent me—and He that sent me is 
with me—I and my Father are one—he that hath seen me hath seen the 
Father—before Abraham was I am—as the Father knoweth me, even so 
hnow I the Father—I leave the world, and go to the Father—I lay down 
my life, that I might take it again. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again—I am the resurrection and the life—the Son 
quickeneth whom he will—that all men should honor the Son, even as 
they honor the Father’’—can any one read such utterances as these, and 
doubt whether Jesus was conscious of His divine nature ? 

He performed the most stupendous miracles, and gave power to His dis- 
ciples to work like wonders. He acted under a full consciousness that 
there was no limit to His power and dominion. Not only ‘‘the wind and 
the sea obey Him,” but “with authority and power He commandeth the 
unclean spirits, and they come out.’’ His wisdom was equal to His power. 
He could read men’s hearts, foretel the future, and comprehend all the 
mysteries locked up in the universe of mind and matter. He ‘needed not 
that any should testify of man: for he knew what was in man.’’ ‘Jesus 
knew from the beginning who they were that believed not, and who should 
betray Him.’’ He was not limited in His divine nature, as in His human 
body, to a given locality. He said, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered to- 
gether in my name, there am I in the midst of them.’’ He spoke of Him-’ 
self as “the Son of Man which is in heaven.”’ 

Surely all this, and ten-fold more that might be offered, does not look as 
if Christ, the Logos, ‘‘had laid aside His self-consciousness,’’ and that 
“all his really divine attributes were gone.’’ In Him ‘dwelt all the ful- 
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ness of the Godhead bodily.’ And, although while found in “fashion as 
a man,’’ the divine glory was partially concealed, it shone through enough 
to lead John to say, and “we beheld His glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father.’’ The beginning of maracles, in Cana of Galilee, 
‘manifested forth His glory.” On this Olshausen beautifully and truth- 
fully remark: “The flesh in which the Logos appeared among men, is, as 
it were, a veiling of the light; but in the miracles the brightness breaks 
through the veil, and thus reveals the Divine light that is shut up in an 
unpretending form.’’ 

We do not enter upon any discussion of the doctrinal difficulties that 
beset the theory of the person of Christ defended in this volume. To 
our mind they are insuperable and destructive of all sound views of the 
nature of the Godhead, of the relations of the three persons in the Trini- 
ty, and of the work, as well as the person, of our Divine Redeemer. We 
would not by any means charge upon the author of this book the inten- 
tional maintenance of such errors, but we believe they are involved in the 
doctrine he advocates. 

It may not be amiss to say that the common orthodox view of Christ’s 
person does not seem to labor under the difficulties urged by our author. 
We cannot here enter upon a discussion of this subject. But we will, for 
the advantage of the general reader, present a brief statement from Lid- 
don’s Bampton Lectures, on the Divinity of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. pp. 257, 260: 

‘‘The Church has not allowed her doctrine to be stated in terms which 
would dissolve the Redeemer into two distinct agents, and would so alto- 
gether forfeit the reality of redemption. But the question is whether the 
orthodox statement be really successful in avoiding the error which it 
deprecates. Certainly the Church does say that ‘although Christ be God 
and Man, yet He is not two, but one Christ.’ But is this possible? How 
can Godhead and Manhood thus coalesce without forfeiture of that unity 
which is a condition of personality ? 

The answer to this question lies in the fact, upon which St. John insists 
with such prominence, that our Lord’s Godhead is the seat of His Person- 
ality. The Son of Mary is not a distinct human person mysteriously linked 
with the Divine Nature of the Eternal Word. e Person of the Son of 
Mary is divine and eternal; It is none other than the Person of the Word. 
When He took upon Him to deliver man, the Eternal Word did not abhor 
the Virgin’s womb. He clothed Himself with man’s bodily and man’s 
immaterial nature; He united it to His Own Divinty. He ‘took man’s 
Nature upon Him in the womb of the Blessed Virgin, of her substance, 
so that two whole and perfect Natures, that.is to say, the Godhead and 
Manhood, were joined together in One Person, never to be divided, whereof 
is one Christ.’ Thus to speak of Christ as a Man, at least without expla- 
nation, may lead to a serious misconception; He is the Man, or rather He 
is Man. Christ’s Manhood is not of Itself an individual being; It is nota 
seat and centre of personality; It has no conceivable existence apart from 
the act whereby the Eternal Word in becoming Incarnate called It into 
being and made It His Own. It is a vesture which He has folded around 
His Person; It is an instrument through which He places Himself in con- 
tact with men, and whereby He acts upon humanity. He wears It in 
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heaven, and thus robed in It He represents, He impersonates, He pleads for 
the race of beings to which It belongs. In saying that Christ ‘took our 
nature be pe Him,’ we imply that His Person existed before, and that the 
Manhood which He assumed was Itself impersonal. Therefore He did not 
make Himself a ‘double Being’ by becoming incarnate. His Manhood no 
more impaired the unity of His Person than each human body, with its 
various organs and capacities, impairs the unity of that personal principle 
which is the centre and pivot of each separate human existence, and which 
has its seat within the soul of each one of us.”’ 

Mepration. THe Function or Tooucar. pp. 213. 

This is an anonymous volume, and one about which, we confess that, we 
have no very definite opinion. It is fragmentary, or a ‘‘chapter of an un- 
finished work.’’ We have neither the beginning nor the end, but what is 
styled “an intermediate statement.’’ It is very difficult to feel the neces- 
sary interest in such a volume to give it a careful study. So far as we 
have examined it, we find nothing objectionable, and much that seems to 
point in the right direction. But we do not fully understand the author’s 
intention. The title: ‘‘Mediation. The Function of Thought,’’ has a de- 
gree of nebulosity about it, and the fragment offered does not remove it, 
or shed any very clear light. As a series of statements and definitions, it 
may serve to awaken thought. and this seems to us its chief value. We 
must leave the anonymous author to decide for himself, in regard to his 
contemplated work, “the question of devoting, from a busy life, the amount 
of time necessary to fill out the whole plan,’’ or whether it “be worth while 
to develop it.’’ He has reversed Horace’s rule, and we must hold our 
judgment in abeyance. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 


Cuntvure anp Retiaioy, by Principal J. C. Shairp. 

It is a very common notion, that earnest piety and profound learning 
are utterly irreconcilable. Some good men in every age have depreciated 
and denounced scholarly attainments, and many learned men have looked 
upon piety as the sign of a weak understanding. The sneering Voltaire 
said, Christianity is good enough for feeble intellects. ‘Goethe, the high- 
priest of culture, loathes Luther, the preacher of righteousness. And 
Luther, likely enough, had he seen Goethe, would have done him but scant 
justice.’ No doubt, godless learning has been a source of great evil to 
the world, but ignorant piety has spoiled some of the finest fruits of our 
holy religion. This book of Principal Shairp solves in an unusually clear 
and satisfactory manner the question of this seeming or supposed antago- 
nism. He has done it in a way that commends itself to the good sense and 
sober judgment, not as the Scotch usually do, by ‘‘getting hold of the 
metaphysical end of a subject, and contriving to squeeze out whatever vi- 
tal sap it contains.” 

The recognized apostles of culture at the present day are Prof. Huxley 
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and Matthew Arnold. The one stands as the representative of the large 
class of learned men devoted to science, the other is the earnest advocate 
of a literary culture, which is supposed to be an attainment beyond the 
reach of Christianity. The ideal of the Scientific theory is presented by 
Prof. Huxley, in a sentence of singular force and compactness: ‘‘That 
man, I think, has a liberal education, who has been so trained in youth, 
that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and 
pleasure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intel- 
lect is a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and 
in smooth working order; ready like a steam-engine, to be turned to any 
kind of work, and spin the gossamers as well as forge the anchors of the 
mind; whose mind is stored with knowledge of the great and fundamental 
truths of nature, and of the laws of her operations; one who, no stunted 
ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to come to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of nature or art, to hate all vileness, and to 
respect others as himself.’’ This sentence rings grandly, and to the cold, 
isolated intellect presents an ideal that might inflame every part of the be- 
ing. In language, the moral side of our nature is not ignored, but among 
the terms law, order and nature, we hear of such things as will, passion 
and conscience. 

A fatal defect of this. Scientific theory of culture is, it is out and out 
Godless. The ideal man has no element of religion proper in his being. 
He is imprisoned in an ice-palace of law, which is chilling to all high 
aspiration, and all lofty fellowship with Deity. ‘Men of keen and sensi- 
tive hearts would be overpowered with despondency, and would even 
loathe existence, did they suppose themselves under the mere operation of 
fixed laws, powerless to excite the pity or the attention of Him who ap- 
pointed them.’’- One of the first questions which a student would ask, 
under the inspiration of this ideal is, “Is it attainable? Can I expect any 
help from without to raise me up to it?’”’ There is not a word of encour- 
agement for weakness and helplessness. God is not only driven from the 
world which he has made, but the thought of superhuman energy to lift 
us up in our despondency has no place. One of the deepest questions of the 
heart about divine sympathy and divine help is left unanswered. A tender 
conscience, an obedient, vigorous will, a true, quick sense of right, are fine 
terms, but apart from the doctrine of a divine, quickening influence, they 
have no reality for such beings as we are. The instinctive cry of an ear- 
nest student in the presence of this scientific ideal of life is, ‘It is a mock- 
ery. It shows me heights of splendid achievement, but kindles no hope of 
reaching them.’’ 

This theory of life is radically defective from a scientific point of view. 
The man of right scientific spirit reverences all facts. His pride is the 
accuracy and thoroughness with which he collates, in the solution of his 
problems. But here are men inflaming young hearts with ideals of educa- 
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tion, with whom spiritual aspiration goes for nothing. Its doctrine of phe- 
nomenalism in mental science, bars the door opening to the noblest part of 
our being. Great facts in the moral world, are just as palpable as any 
thing in the crucible of the chemist, or under the glass of the Astrono- 
mer. The most important of all questions, that of right living, is solved 
by men who pride themselves on their scientific research, by leaving out 
of the calculation the most comprehensive of all ideas which can enter the 
human mind; for the great thought of God is the foundation of all right doc- 
trine and all right conduct. It is almost like leaving out of view gravita- 
tion in studying the movements of the heavenly bodies. The last and 
deepest impression which this attractive theory of education leaves on the 
mind, is thus set forth by a vigorous thinker, in the London Spectator of 
July 30th: ‘‘The most dangerous form of unbelief at the present time is 
what may be called the scientific, which says, when it contents itself with 
negatives, ‘we do not find God or any of the spiritual beings with which 
we have to do;’ which goes further, when it chooses to be aggressive, and 
says, ‘your theology is very much in the way of the improvement and ad- 
vance of the human race, and we will put it out of the way.’’’ That we 
have done no injustice in representing the views of life as low and depress- 
ing, as exhibited by the most learned advocates of this kind of culture, 
the following elaborate illustration of Prof Huxiey will abundantly con- 
firm: 


“Tt is a very plain and elementary truth that the life, the fortune, the 
happiness of every one of us, and more or less, of those connected with 
us, do depend on our knowing something of the rules of a game infinitely 
more difficult and complicated than chess. It is a game which has been 
played for untold ages, every man and woman of us being one of the 
two players in a game of his or her own. The chess-board is the world, 
the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, the rules of the game are 
what we call the laws of nature. ‘The player on the other side is hidden 
from us. We know that his play is always fair, just and patient. ‘To the 
man who plays well, the highest stakes are paid with that overflowing gen- 
erosity with which the strong shows delight in strength. And one who 
plays ill is checkmated, without haste, but without remorse.’’ 


What a definition of education! It is learning the rules of a mighty 
game! It is littlé less than appalling to be told that the great end of all 
study is this. Those who have been trained in devout schools recoil from 
it as the worst kind of heresy in education—for all study is only learning 
“to play well,’”’ and all life, at its best estate, is only playing a game with 
one, who ‘‘never overlooks a mistake or makes the smallest allowance for 
ignorance.’’ Such is scientific culture as set forth by its recognized repre- 
sentative. Its arrogant and pretentious claims, its brilliant ideals of virtue, 
its appearance of learning under the show of a formidable array of facts, 
may impose on many; but they who have had their training in a spiritual 
school, and themselves, with purged vision, have seen the King in His 
beauty, and the land that is “very far off,’’ turn from it as something, 
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though in polished phrase, as false, and as dangerous as the blasphemies 
of Rosseau. 

The theory of Matthew Arnold, which Principal Shairp fitly styles the 
Literury theory, though more plausible and more refined, is quite as faulty 
as that of Prof. Huxley. They both commit the same offence, the one di- 
rectly, the other indirectly. The Scientific theory admits no place for the 
supernatural and the spiritual, the Literary recognizes that large world 
which “eye hath not seen,’’ but assigns it a subordinate place in the work 
of education. It claims that culture is higher than religion. The chief 
end of man is to make the most of himself, and to this end religion will 
furnish help, ‘‘It seeks the best knowledge, the highest science that is to 
be had, it seeks them in order to make them tell on human life and char- 
acter. To solve the question of human perfection, it consults the mani- 
fold human experience that has expressed itself in such diverse ways, 
throughout science, poetry, history, as well as through religion.’’ This 
subordination of religion is just as fatal an objection, as though religion 
found no place whatever in the theory. In our thinking and living it must 
have the first place, or it has none at all. Its claims are first, uncondi- 
tional and unqualified. Religion is everything or nothing. To give it a 
second place is equivalent to utter denial. But this theory of ‘‘making 
the most of one’s powers and capacities,’’ becomes in its deepest results 
intensely selfish. Its starting point is self, and the end is self, This one 
defect taints it in every part. If it even rises above the world to a God, 
and goes out beyond to the good of man, it does it because in some way it 
will aid in the development of our being. This cannot be a correct theory 
of human action. It cannot be dignified with the name of virtue. Dr. 
Newman’s law of Ethics is aptly thus expressed: 


‘‘All virtue and goodness tend to make men powerful in this world; but 
they who aim at the power have not the virtue. Also virtue is its own re- 
ward, and brings with it the truest and highest pleasures; but they who 
cultivate it for the pleasure-sake are selfish, not religious, and will never 
gain the pleasure, because they never can have the virtue.”’ 


In the light then of this ethical principle, a principle which no one will 
question, they who live by the literary theory of culture, can lead neither 
virtuous or religious lives. Religion is annihilated by being made to occu- 
py a subordinate place, and all supposed virtuous action is spoiled by con- 
stant self-reference. The highest mental and moral improvement must be 
begun from a different centre. The finest graces of human character ripen 
on a life consecrated to the good of man for the honor of God. ‘The 
highest capacities of which human nature is susceptible can be educed, 
only when culture ceases to be merely culture and passes over into reli- 
gion. The spirit of man is an instrument which cannot give out its deep- 
est, best tones, except under the immediate hand of the Divine Harmo- 
nist.’’ 

The author’s statement of the possibility of combining in happiest har- 
mony the highest culture with the most ardent piety, is clear and strong. 
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He has not a word to utter against the manliest scholarship, and the very 
highest attainments in knowledge and science, but he would have them 
crowned with a knowledge of the Crucified One. When thrown down at 
the foot ofthe cross, they fulfil their highest possible mission, and in that 
very consecration to the good of another is developed a royalty of charac- 
ter, compared with which the highest growth of mere scientific or literary 
culture is nothing. They who seek first the kingdom of God and His 
righteousness shall have all other things given unto them. 


“When religion has done its perfect work, it must lead on to culture. Cul- 
ture and religion are not, when rightly regarded, two opposite powers, but 
they are as it were one line with two opposite poles. Start from the man- 
ward pole, and go along the line honestly and thoroughly, and you land in 
the divine one. Start from the divine pole, and carry out all that it im- 
ee and you land in the manward pole, or the perfection of humanity. 

deally considered, culture must culminate in religion, and religion must 
expand into culture. When culture assumes its proper place, illumined 
by faith, and animated by devout aspiration, it acquires a dignity and 
depth, which of itself it cannot attain.’’ 


Though this train of remark may not give an adequate conception of 
the contents of this book, it is assuredly a work of more than ordinary in- 
terest. It has excited unusual attention among scholars, both in England 
and America, and is certainly one of those few books of which Lord Bacon 
speaks, “should be chewed and digested.’’ Suggestive, marked by great 
purity of style, making it a model of correct English, in its clearness of 
conception often reminding us of the writings of Prof. Seely of Cambridge, 
more than all and above all, it is pervaded by a thoroughly evangelical 
spirit. The book itself is a happy illustration of the truth that the best 
literary and philosophical culture may be harmoniously blended with the 
simplest and most earnest Christian life, and that culture never appears 
so beautiful and so attractive, as when illumined with the spirit of true re- 
ligion. E. F. 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 
Through Smith, English & Co., Philadelphia. 

Curistranity AND Positivism: A series of Lectures to the Times, on Nat- 
ural Theology and Apologetics, By James McCosh, D. D., LL. D. pp. 
369. 

The author of this volume is so well known that he needs no introduc- 
tion to our readers. His former publications—The Method of the Divine 
Government—Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creation—The Intui- 
tions of the Mind—Defence of Fundamental Truth—Academic Teaching 
in Europe—and Laws of Discursive Thought, have given him an estab- 
lished reputation in both hemispheres as a profound thinker and vigorous 
writer. The volume before us will not detract from his well-earned reputa- 
tion. 

The publishers have done their part so well as to leave nothing to be 
desired. It is a pleasure to handle and read such a volume, delightful to 
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the eye, as it is engaging to the mind. It contains ten lectures, delivered 
on the “Ely Foundation’ of the Union Theological Seminary.’’ hese 
lectures are designed to meet the present state of scientific and philosoph- 
ical doubt, and to defend Christianity against the most recent assaults of 
its enemies. They embrace three series—“Christianity and Physical Sci- 
ence’”’—‘'Christianity and Mental Science’’—and “Christianity and His- 
torical Investigation,’’ to which are added three appendices—“Gaps in the 
Theory of Development”—‘‘Darwin’s Descent of Man’’—and ‘Principles 
of Herbert Spencer’s Philosophy.”’ 

It will be thus seen, at a glance, that Dr. McCosh plunges into the very 
midst of modern investigation and speculation, and does not shrink from 
grappling with the boasted and boastful giants of science and philosophy. 
He evinces throughout a full self-consciousness of his own powers, and of 
his ability to defend the citadel of Christianity against any and every foe. 
Nor is he slow in making sorties into the camp of the enemy, exposing 
their weaknesses, throwing them into confusion, and seeking to drive them 
from the field. Whatever fault any may find with the author’s dealings 
with his opponents, none will accuse him with a want of courage, or a dis- 
position to avoid a discussion of the great truths involved. He has met 
the opponents of Christianity and the Bible, foot to foot, and hand to 
hand, and refuses to yield a single inch of ground claimed by divine reve- 
lation. 

These lectures are popular rather than scholastic, in form and style. 
Delivered before a promiscuous audience, the author has indulged his 
imagination as well as used his logic, aiming not only to convince, but to 
carry along with him, his hearers. We do not wonder that crowds of eager 
and interested listeners thronged the place of their delivery, for the lec- 
tures combine eloquent and glowing description, with scientific research 
and metaphysical acumen. We can hardly expect in such a volume the 
thorough and exhaustive analysis of certain subjects touched upon, that 
we find in “Porter’s Human Inteuvect,’’ or the careful and studied state- 
ments of Fisher in his ‘‘Surernaturat Origin oF Curistiantty.’’ But 
our author will probably find more readers, for this very reason, than 
either Porter or Fisher, when treating some of the same points. If not so 
scholarly and careful, he is more popular and entertaining. He knows how 
to put a point so that it will tell. 

Within the compass of book notices, it is hardly possible to give even a 
distinct outline of the field traversed in these lectures. The First Series 
deals with “Christianity and Physical Science,” in which it is shown “that 
the argument from design is not undermined by modern discoveries’’— 
that ‘‘Natural Selection,’ even if granted, does not account for the ori- 
gin life, or dispense with the necessity of an intelligent personal agent as 
the Author of life and order in the universe, and that there is abundant 
evidence of powers at work above those of mere physical nature, clearly 
proving, what Cudworth has called, the ‘Intellectual System’’ of the 
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universe—or something more than Positivism with its material appear- 
ances. 

In the Second Series, the real substantive existence of Mind is argued, 
and the Mental Principles exhibited, which are involved in the Theistic 
Argument. Rationalism and Positivism are canvassed and their weakness 
shown. No form of Materialism, however refined, will meet the demands 
of a true and sound philosophy. In these Lectures, “Free Thought in 
America” and ‘‘ Boston Theolgy’’ come in for their share of attention. His 
critical survey of Materialism is concluded with a few distinct proposi- 
tions, well sustained. ‘‘1. There is the Consciousness of the Personality 
and the Unity of the Mind. 2. The Mind follows laws of its own, which 
are not laws of matter. 3. Mind cannot be shown to be one of the cor- 
related physical forces.’’ 

In the Third Series, Renan’s romance, called Life of Jesus, and the Le- 
gendary and Mythic Theories of Christianity are disposed of, and the true 
historical character of Christ and His religion vindicated. Christianity is 
shown to be from God, and to be the great regenerating and subduing 
power in the world. 

The Appendices touch the specific points named above, and exhibit the 
insuperable difficulties attending these latest attempts to substitute a 
“‘sciencé falsely so called,’’ instead of an enlarged sound philosophy and 
‘‘the truth as it is in Jesus.’’ The ‘‘Gaps’’ which Positivism leaves open 
are many and very great. One must feel, as he reads, how unsatisfactory 
is this pretentious philosophy, and how infinitesimally small is the range 
of its investigations. Verily, 


“There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of iu your philosophy.” 


If any fault is found with Dr. McCosh, and this volume—and it is not 
faultless—in will probably be with what seems like an over weening confi- 
dence in his own powers, and in a somewhat pedantic style occasionally 
indulged. The Doctor very justly Tays great stress on self-consciousness 
in philosophy, and he does not lose his own, when contending for the 
faith. We can readily pardon some display of this last infirmity of great 
minds. Before a popular audience, and for popular reading, the frequent 
use of qua, when the English would answer just as well, sounds and looks 
pedantic. But we have no disposition to criticise the manner or style of 
the book. Weare pleased with its contents, and believe the distinguished 
author has done a good service to the cause of truth and religion. 

We cannot but rejoice at the number of able works which modern skep- 
ticism is calling forth, and feel assured, that as the Deism of the last cen- 
tury gave rise to the ablest historical defences of Christianity, so now, will 
modern doubt and speculation only lead to a fuller and more triumphant 
vindication of Christ and His religion. With such a conviction we greet 
this new volume of Dr. McCosh with pleasure, and commend it to all, as 
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worthy of a careful perusal, and well calculated to confirm faith, remove 

doubts, and strengthen in the great conflict between ever changing error 

and eternal truth. 

Fresa Leaves 1n THE Book anp rts Story, By L. N. R., Author of the 
‘‘Book and its Story,’’ “Missing Link,’’ ‘‘Life Work,’’ ete. pp. 500. 
This is another of Carter’s admirable publications. It is a fitting com- 

panion to the “Book and its Story,’’ and will greatly aid in the intelligent 
and attractive reading of the Bible. Itis not designed for the learned, and 
yet many, reckoned in that class, will find much in this volume to interest 
and instruct. It contains “some thoughts and facts about each of the 
books’’ in the sacred record, and very often furnishes just such informa- 
tion as many readers desire and feel they need. The hope is expressed 
that “it may be found useful in Sunday-schools and Bible-classes, and to 
young people in general,’’ of which there can be no doubt, if they will 
only use it. Any who will read it along with the Bible will find instruc- 
tion and profit. 

The volume is very fully illustrated, adding greatly to its value, as these 
illustrations are not merely to attract attention, or show off the book, but 
serve the aim the writer has in view—“to convey information, in a clear 
and simple way, which in these days every Bible reader should possess.’’ 
Of these illustrations, numbering more than fifty, some present views not 
accessible to every reader, including places, inscriptions, ancient alphabets, 
manuscripts, etc., etc. We notice that the paging of the illustrations, and 
the index, do not correspond. In brief, we have here collected and present- 
ed avast amount of most interesting and valuable material, serving to ex- 
plain and illustrate the inspired volume. Indirectly, too, it proves that 
the Book, with its ‘‘old, old story, of Jesus and His love,’’ never wearies 
or grows old. 

Asucurrs Hatt, By Emily Sarah Holt, author of ‘‘Mistress Margery,” 
‘Sister Rose,’’ etc. pp. 443. 

This is a tale of the last century, containing allusions to some promi- 
nent characters of that age, including Sacheverell and the Duke of Marl- 
borough. ‘“Ashcliffe Hall’ is on the road from Exeter to Moreton Hamp- 
stead, and is the scene of this interesting and varied story. A strong 
religious vein runs through the whole, and it is intended to impress the 


value of eternal things compared with “the world that passeth away.’’ 


Harry anp His Pony, By the author of ‘‘Little Kitty’s Library.’’ pp. 
180. 


This small volume is another of the ‘‘Fire Side Library,’’ made up of 
short stories, with illustrations in cuts, and well calculated to impress good 
moral lessons on the young. 

True To His Fxac, By the author of the ‘‘Golden-Ladder’’ series, ‘Little 

Katy and Jolly Jim,” etc. pp. 184. 

One of the ‘‘Drayton Hall Series,’’ and well worthy of its place. In the 
well written story of the trials of a young Christian, it it beautifully illus- 
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trates the strength and victory of Christ’s grace. It is an excellent book 
for the young. 
Tue Lestrance Famity; a True Story, By Margaret E. Wilmer. pp. 214. 
This interesting little volume sets forth the power and value of family 
religion and a careful training of the young in the nurture and admonition 
of the Lord. What the Church and society need, is Christian homes, per- 
vaded by the truth and life of Christ. Home, and home piety, are not re- 
ceiving their proper attention, in the rush and show of American life. 
We want books of this sort. 
Acarte Srortes. By the author of the “Basket of Flowers.’’ pp. 415. 
Ten stories are embraced in this volume. They present interesting and 
striking pictures of God’s providential care and love, and teach the lessons 
of obedience and trust. 


Dora’s Morro: ‘‘Love as brethren, be pitiful, be courteous.’’ By Joanna 
en, author of the “Bessie Books’’ and the ‘‘Flowerets.’’ pp. 
ol. 


This small book, one of the ‘Little Sunbeams,’’ will delight the chil- 
dren ard do them good. In teaching its beautiful lesson of courtesy and 
kindness, it wiil bless the homes it enters. 

Fairarut Rovgr, and other Stories; by the author of “Little Kitty’s Li- 
brary,’’ “Dolly's Christmas Chickens,’’ ‘‘Maggie and the Sparrows,’’ 
etc. pp. 174. 

Taree Littite Sisters, by Emma Marshall, author of “Katie’s Work,’’ 
‘Little Primrose,’ “The Little Peat-Cutters,”’ etc. pp. 180. 


Belong to the ‘‘Fire-side Library’’ series. In pleasing and instructing 
the children, these and similar little volumes fulfil a great service. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 
Tue Genesis or Species, by St. George Mivart, F. R. S. With numerous 

Illustrations. pp. 296. 1871. 

This is one of the numerous volumes called forth by the speculations of 
the Darwinian school, and which is entitled to the highest consideration. 
The author is acknowledged to be a naturalist of the very best attainments, 
and to have treated his subject with great impartiality and candor. It is 
refreshing to find a book on this now exciting question so free from parti- 
san prejudice, and so devoid of the rancor which bigotry begets. There 
has been a great deal of acrimonious controversy over what professes to 
be questions of science, and this very fact creates distrust in the views of 
the parties concerned. It has been very common with scientific men, or men 
claiming to be scientific, to attempt to silence all opposition to their views, 
from certain quarters, by an appeal to the odium theologicum, but our au- 
thor recognizes the unfairness of this, and the equal proneness to an oppo- 
site spirit. He says, speaking of Darwin’s theory of “Natural Selection,” 
“If the odium theologicum has inspired some of its opponents, it is unde- 
niable that the odium antitheologicum has possesed not a few of its sup- 
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porters.’’ It is time that it should be understood that the men who are 
opposed to the old fashioned Bible views of creation, and of the origin of 
man, have not a monopoly of candor and knowledge, and this volume will 
do a good service in helping to correct such false impressions. 

We will endeavor to give a brief account of the design and scope of the 
book. The author recognizes the difficulties attending “the great prob- 
lem concerning the origin of different kinds of animals and plants,’’ and 
expresses the hope that some advance may be making towards “as satis- 
factory a solution as it can well have.’’ He admits to some extent, at 
least, the theory of ‘Natural Selection,’’ but does not regard it as exclud- 
ing a creation by divine power. He states, and illustrates at length, the 
difficulties in the way of receiving ‘Natural Selection’’ as ‘‘the one expla- 
nation of the origin of species.” We cannot do better than to present 
entire his condensed summary of these difficulties. 

“That ‘Natural Selection’ is incompetent to account for the incipient 
stages of useful structures. 

“That it does not harmonize with the co-existence of closely similar 
structures of diverse origin, 

‘‘That there are grounds for thinking that specific differences may be 
developed suddenly instead of gradually. 

‘That the opinion that species have definite though very different limits 
to their variability is still tenable. 

‘‘That certain fossil transitional forms are absent, which might have 
been expected to be present. 

“That some facts of geographical distribution supplement other difficul- 
ties. 

“That the objection drawn from the physiological difference between 
‘‘species’’ and “races’’ still exists unrefuted. 

“That there are many remarkable phenomena in organic forms upon 
which ‘‘Natural Selection’’ throws no light whatever, but the explanations 
of which, if they could be attained, might throw light upon specific origi- 
nation.”’ p. 21. 

Whether each and every one of these difficulties be insuperable or not, 
we not attempt to determine. It is enough for us to know that an accom- 
plished naturalist finds these objections to Darwin’s easy method of ex- 
plaining mysteries in creation. He tells us that he was “by no means dis- 
posed originally to dissent from the theory of ‘Natural Selection,’ if only its 
difficulties could be solved,”’ but “‘he has found each successive year that 
deeper consideration and more careful examination have more and more 
brought home to him the inadequacy of Mr. Darwin’s theory. * *”’ The 
‘‘improbability” of some of his assumptions is “so extreme as to be prac- 
tically equal to impossibility.’’ It is not possible for us, for want of space, 
to present any of the facts or illustrations furnished by our author in sup- 
port of his positions. 

Darwin and his school are confronted by Mr. Mivart in the field of 
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ethics. He need have offered no apology for entering this field, “as some- 
what remote from the question of the Genesis of Species.’’ It is refresh- 
ing to meet a distinguished naturalist with broad and liberal views, who 
can rise above the prejudices too common to men devoted to the study of 
material subjects, and who can recognize the value of mind and morals as 
well as that of matter. The disciples of Darwin seem ambitious to ex- 
plain all the problems in morality by ‘‘Natural Selection’’ and ‘‘Evolu- 
tion.’’ They claim a common origin for our ideas of right and wrong, 
and our sense of moral obligation, with that of our sensations of pleasure 
and pain. To the views of J. Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Darwin and 
others on this point, our author says, ‘‘We may safely affirn— 

‘1, That ‘Natural Selection,’ could not have produced, from the sensa- 
tions of pleasures and pain experienced by brutes, a higher degree of mor- 
ality than was useful; therefore it could have produced any amount of 
‘beneficial habits,’ but not abhorrence of certain acts as impure and sin- 
ful. 

“2. That it could not have developed that high esteem for acts of care 
and tenderness to the aged and infirm which actually exists, but would 
rather have perpetuated certain low social conditions which obtain in some 
savage localities. 

‘3. That it could not have evolved from ape sensations the noble virtue 
of a Marcus Aurelius, or the loving but manly devotion of a St. Lewis. 

“4, That, alone, it could not have given rise to the maxim fiat justitia, 
ruat ceelum. 

“5, That the interval between material and formal morality is one alto- 
gether beyond its power to traverse. 

‘‘Also, that the anticipatory character of moral principles is a fatal bar 
to that explanation of their origin which is offered tous by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer. And, finally, that the solution of that origin proposed recently 
by Sir John Lubbock is a mere version of simple utilitarianism, appealing 
to the pleasure or safety of the individual, and therefore utterly incapable 
of solving the riddle it attacks.”’ 

The ‘‘Evolution’’ and “Natural Selection,’’ admitted and maintained by 
our author, are held to be in entire harmony with the teaching of revela- 
tion. He distinguishes between a “primary’’ and “derivative’’ creation, 
and argues in favor of both. He recognizes God as the original and effi- 
cient Cause of all things, but supports the view of successive “derivative’’ 
creations as the result of forces in nature, established and guided by infi- 
nite wisdom and power. His ‘‘Evolution’’ and “Natural Selection’’ are 
simply the unfolding of the divine plan in creation, or, ‘‘that the prece- 
ding matter has been created with the potentiality to evolve from it, un- 
der suitable conditions, all the various forms it subsequently assumes. 
And this power having been conferred by God in the first instance, and 
those laws and powers having been instituted by Him, through the action 
of which the suitable conditions are supplied, He is said in this lower 
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sense to create such various subsequent forms. This is the natural action 
of God in the physical world, as distinguished from the direct, or, as it 
may be here called, supernatural action.’’ He says, ‘If such really be 
the direction in which physical science, philosophically considered, points; 
if intelligence may thus be seen to preside over the evolution of each sys- 
tem of worlds and the unfolding of every blade of grass—this grand re- 
sult harmonizes, indeed, with the teachings of faith, that God acts and 
concurs, in the natural order, with those laws of the material universe 
which were not only instituted by His will, but are sustained by His con- 
eurrence; and we are thus enabled to discern in the natural order, however 
darkly, the Divine Author of nature—Him in whom ‘we live, and move, 
and have our being.’’’ This is something quite different from Darwin’s 
‘‘Natural Selections’’ and ‘‘Evolution,’’ and his view of God as the great 
First Cause, is quite different from the unknown something which Darwin 
opposes, and which in this book is well styled “the dummy, helpless and 
deformed, set up inerely for the purpose of being knocked down.’’ 

It may be that Mr. Mivart is willing to carry the doctrine of evolution 
too far, and he certainly goes farther than we should like to follow, when 
he shows a disposition, in his love for “the orderly evolution and succes- 
sive manifestation of specific forms by ordinary natural law,’ to include 
amongst such the upright frame, the ready hand, and the massive brain of 
man himself.’’ Still his general theory is perfectly consistent with a gen- 
uine theism, and his view of creation has been considered orthodox and 
scriptural, having the suffrage of great names in the Church, in ancient 
as well as in modern times. To mention a single eminent scholar and 
critic of our own land, Tayler Lewis in his “Six Days of Creation,’’ says: 
“A development theory which has no divine origination, or acknowledges 
the going forth in time of no Divine Word, is indeed atheism. ° , 
But a development theory in the sense of species from species, as well as 
of individual from individual, may be as pious as any other. It may have 
as many Divine interpositions as any other. It may be regarded as a me- 
thod of God’s working, and that, too, as rationally and as reverently as 
the more limited system to which we give the name of nature in its ordi- 
nary or more limited sense. Modern theologians have been too much 
frightened by certain assumptions and speculations on this field.’’ 

Without endorsing everything in this volume, or pretending to decide 
intricate and perplexing questions of physical science, which have not 
been our special study, we heartily commend this interesting and learned 
work to those who are pursuing such investigations, and as eminently cal- 
culated to check the rash conclusions to which some are ready to leap. 
Its tone is moderate, its spirit candid, and the whole work pervaded by 
that humility which is as truly characteristic of genuine philosophy as it 
is of genuine religion. He tells us in closing this discussion on the “Gen- 
esis of Species:’’ “The aim has been to support the doctrine that these 
species have been evolved by ordinary natura! laws (for the most part un- 
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known) controlled by the subordinate action of ‘Natural Selection,’ and at 
the same time to remind some that there is and can be absolutely nothing 
in physical science which forbids them to regard those natural laws as 
acting with the divine concurrence and in obedience to a creative fiat 
originally imposed on the primeval Cosmos, ‘in the beginning,’ by its Cre- 
ator, its Upholder, and its Lord.’’ 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., NEW YORK. 


Tae Times or Daxter, an Argument, By Henry W. Taylor, LL. D., Late 
a Justice of the Supreme Court and Judge of the Court of Appeals of 
New York. pp. 208. 

This volume, of moderate size, is gotten out in the usually neat style of 
this house. The author, a learned jurist, has found time to devote to the 
study of prophecy, which so many have found to be all obsorbing. He 
lays no claim to profound biblical scholarship, and the work gives no evi- 
dence of any exegetical ability. Indeed there is no evidence of any ac- 
quaintance with the best critics and commentators, who have undertaken 
to discuss the book of Daniel. The author is pretty free from the dogma- 
tism which too often disfigures writers of his school. He claims a new 
theory of the plan of the book of Daniel, making “‘the first six chapters 
relate to matters entirely distinct from those which are revealed in the last 
six.’’ It is with the last alone that the author deals. He “assumes that 
the last six chapters of Daniel relate to, and only to, the Christian dispen- 
sation,” *  ™* and thinks ‘‘the prophecy becomes a symmetrical and 
almost perfect photograph of the trials, successes, discouragements, perse- 
cutions and final victory of God’s people.” He fixes the time of the 
‘blessed consummation’’—the universal reign of Christ on the earth— 
‘in or about the year of our Lord one thousand nine hundred and forty- 
two.’’ 

Whilst we commend the author’s reverent study of the Bible, and the 
moderate, Christian tone of the volume, we do not think he has thrown 
any new light on the ‘‘the Times of Daniel,’ or opened the meaning Of 
‘the words closed up and sealed till the time of the end.’’ 

Gon’s Rescves: or the Lost Sheep, the Lost Coin, and the Lost Son, By 
William R. Williams. pp. 95. 1871. 

The name of Dr. Williams, to any work, is a sufficient guarantee that it 
is no common-place or ordinary production. Whatever he writes is elab- 
orately finished, and at once commands attention by its matured thought 
and polished style. 

The small volume before us possesses the substantial merits of the other 
writings of the learned author. He has selected three of our Lord’s Par- 
ables, and made them the basis of three rich and stirring discourses. 
‘*God’s Rescues” fitly sets forth the tender and touching themes, in which 
“the work of the Son, of the Spirit, and of the Father, in setting up the 
kingdom of God in the heart,’’ is delineated. 
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To describe these discourses would be to quote a large part of them. 
In presenting the great evangelical truths of the Gospel we have many 
graphic pictures, and the characters stand before us as living realities. 
The ruined condition of the sinner, the tender, self-sacrificing love of Je- 
sus, the purifying and sanctifying work of the Spirit, the compassionate 
love and infinite mercy of the Father, are set before us in the most im- 
pressive manner. They are full of tender love and gentle pleading. Such 
discourses must do good. No one can read them without being made to 
feel. 

It is needless to say that Dr. W. does not design giving us a systematic 
treatise on the work of the Triune God in accomplishing our redemption. 
It is the very farthest removed from a dry and formal statement. But it 
will help to convey to the thoughtful reader some idea of the wonder- 
workings of divine grace in rescuing and restoring the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Coin, and the Lost Son. 

Indirectly the author meets some of the current objections to the Bible 
doctrine of redemption. We give a single quotation. “The tininess of 
our planet, it may be, is not preventing it from serving as the great battle- 
field of God’s moral universe. How oft a spot of military encounter, it- 
self not larger than one of the city wards, may yet in our recent national 
struggle, have decided, by the battle there fought, the political destinies of 
the broad continent. So it is in God’s government of our world and race. 
On our small nook of a globe, may yet gather and centre all the solici- 
tudes of Heaven, and all the fierce hopes of Hell. Good and evil may 
come here into one long, and dread death grapple.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


DispositTioneN tiner Die Bercerepiet, u. s. w. pp.48. 1871. 

This small volume, printed at the office of the Kirchenfreund, and pub- 
lished by Rev. B. Pick, pastor of the German United Evangelical Church 
of St. Peter’s, Syracuse, N. Y., is a collection of skeletons on the Sermon 
on the Mount, with special regard to the different pericope-systems. It 
can be had by addressing the publisher or Rey. J. D. Severinghaus, Oswe- 
go, N. Y. 

Tue Amertcan Epucationat Montary. 

The numbers of this journal reach us regularly, and we commend it as 
interesting and valuable in the cause to which it is devoted. Published by 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 14 Bond St. N. Y. 

Luruer’s Prerace To Pavt's EpistLe to THE Romans, with an Introduc- 

tion. pp. 16. 

T. N. Kurtz, Baltimore, Md., has brought out a neat edition, in tract 
form, of this production of the great Reformer, 





Erratum—On page 458, fourth line from bottom, for paramount, read 
permanent. 
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